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A Day With the Tractor Builders 


Two Reels Pictorial, Entertaining and Instructive 


journey through a great industrial institution. Here we see huge moving 

cranes, uncanny like, moving silently overhead and machines, long rows of 
them, almost human in operation “carrying on” that agriculture might be serv- 
ed. Every detail of tractor manufacturing is shown—beautiful photography com- 
bined with scenes filled with intense activity make this one of the best educational 
pictures of the year. It is printed on non-inflammable stock and is LOANED 
FREE. Address your request for films to Chicago or to any one of our branch houses. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER Co. 


OF AMERICA 
606 So. Michigan Ave. (INCORPORATED Chicago, III. 


” I NHIS interesting two reel feature picture takes the spectator on a pleasant 
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T does us a lot of good to have sdencithiiiie 

tell us—as they i more and more fre- 
quently nowadays—-of the “splendid results” 
they get from their advertisements and from 
our reviews of their productions (when these 
reviews are favorable). They write it, phone 
it. come into the office and say it to our face. 

It all means two things, at least. First, the 
public is not only interested but is active in 
visual work. The buying of equipment is 
well started, and the process will be long. 
Vast quantities of material will be needed 
before the school, church and club fields can 
be called “developed.” Second, this publi 
believes in The Educational Screen, trusts 
what appears in pages, and acts upon it. 

The largest circulating Public Library in 
the United States told us the other day that 
“textbook 
On the strength of what 


has appeared in our pages during three and 


they regard this magazine as their 


on the visual field.” 


a half years, that Library is instituting a “vis 
ual education department” for public service. 
We are 


later issue what Library it is. and full details 


have the pleasure of telling in a 


of the service it is rendering. 

This sort of confidence—from a great field 
that has had its confidence often and rudely 
shaken in the past—is the primary reward 
we have sought through nearly four years of 
hard work and little play. To win back that 
confidence was the first and vital step toward 
bigger things. Once won. we find it is the 
best kind of thanks for what our sceptical 
friends at the beginning airily assured us was 


a “thankless task.” 


descending in 1922 


Said friends smiled con 
at the simple policy 
announced on the first page of our first issue, 
as follows: 


“The purpose of The Educational Screen 


_ Editorial Section 
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is ren and emphatic. This magazine 


intends to get at the truth about visual 
education—in all its phases and in its 
broadest aspects—and serve it up in a 
form palatable to thinking Americans.” 
But, sceptical smiles notwithstanding, the 
little policy seems to have worked well in the 
past. We suspect it will work as well in the 


future, and propose to continue it. 


HE Normal Schools of the country with 

a few shining exceptions, give practically 

no attention to visual instruction. This is 
illogical almost to the point of absurdity. 

Elementary and High Schools have been 

equipping themselves with visual materials 

for years past, and never so rapidly as right 

now. The Normal Schools continue com- 

placently to send them teachers utterly igno- 

To the 


progressive schools, therefore, Normal gradu- 


rant of the use ef these materials. 


ates are a handicap, not an asset, in the devel- 
opment of these modern methods. 

In other words the Normal Schools are 
falling behind the educational procession. 
How far behind will they be before they 
awake to this new phase of their duties? As 
the visual movement goes on, Normal gradu- 
ates will seem more and more antiquated 
the eyes of progressive principals and super- 
intendents. 

Conservatism is a primary characteristic of 
all educational institutions but the Normal 
Schools take the prize. It is their misfortune 
now, and will be a greater one later. Every 
Normal School should offer courses in visual 
methods now. It is easier to keep up than 
to catch up. 

W E are able at last to announce what we 
believe will be a notable service to the 


cause, namely, a Bibliography of the more 
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**THE 
PILGRIMS” 


Samoset, having been 
fed by the Pilgrims, is 
commanded by Captain 
Miles Standish to look 
at the cannon on the 
hill which, ‘with a voice 
of thunder’, defends 


the white men. 





| The CHRONICLES of AMERICA 
PHOTOPLAYS 


Fifteen of these unique films have thus far been complet dand are availabl 
for non-theatrical use: Columbus, Jamestown, The Pilgrims, The Puritans 
Peter Stuyvesant, The Gateway to the West, Wolfe and Montealm, The Eve 
of the Revolution, The Declaration of Independence, Daniel Boone. Vincennes. 
The Frontier Woman, Yorktown, Alexander Hamilton and Dixie. A 64-pag 
illustrated booklet describing these will be mailed on request. 


Created primarilly as a new and effective apparatus to aid in the teaching of 
American History, these authentic re-creations of great events in the annals of 
America are equally appropriate for non-theatrical showings of every descrip- 
tion at which artistic films, correctly conceived to the most minute details, 
patriotically inspiring and thoroughly interesting, are desired 


The Chronicles of America Photoplays are planned by the Yale Universit. 
Press with the co-operation of members of the Departments of History and of 
Kdueation of Yale University and are produced under the supervision and con- 
trol of a Committee of the Council of the Universit, 


YALE UNIVERSITY PRESS FILM SERVICE 


YALE UNIVERSITY, NEW HAVEN, CONNECTICUT 
NEW YORK OFFICE, 522 FIFTH AVENUE 


(Physical Distributors, Pathe Exchange, Inc 
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significant writings in the visual field to date. 
It is an attempt to winnow the mass of stuff 
that has been poured forth on the subject 
through a “beginning period” when relatively 
little was really known—separate the wheat 
from the chaff—and thereby afford a basis 
for more worth while contributions in the 
future to the literature of visual education. 


Such a bibliography has long been needed. 


EDITORIAL 45 


as repeated requests to us for data of this 
kind clearly show. 

It is the work of Dr. Joseph J. Weber and 
his collaborators. The first installments of 
the Bibliography will appear in the Novem- 
ber issue and others will follow in succeeding 
issues. The title of the work and Dr. Weber’s 


Foreword are given below. 








A Selected and Partially Annotated Bibliography 
on the Use of Visual Aids in Education 


By Josepu J. WEBER 


Foreword.—The following bibliography of several hundred references was com- 
piled from a list of approximately two thousand books, pamphlets, and magazine 
articles. Of the fifteen hundred or more magazine articles, a large proportion 
appeared in periodicals which have long since suspended publication. Because of 
the relative unavailability of these references, then, only a few have been included; 
and they are given mainly with the suggestion that they be revised and published 
in standard periodicals as soon as practicable so that their contents may be preserved. 

The individual references were selected in accordance with three standards, in 
addition to that of availability. The standards are (1) scientific content, (2) 
practical value, and (3) representative balance. Is the reference easily ob- 
tained? Does it embody scientific truth? Does it offer practical suggestions 
for the use of visual aids? Is the entire bibilography a comprehensive 
whole. that is. does it include references on each of the various visual aids or the 
many different problems involved? An attempt was also made to select from the 
standpoint of recency, so that the bibliography reflects the most modern thoughts, 
theories, experiences and practices. And throughout the selection, the aim was 
constantly to secure reasonable brevity. 

The bibilography is divided into two parts, books and pamphlets in the first part 
and magazine articles in the second. The references themselves are divided into two 
classes, those with annotations and those without them. The presence of an annota- 
lion signifies that the reference stands high in scientific content, practical value, or 
representative balance. The remaining references are given with the expectation 
that they will prove of value to educators with highly specialized problems. The 
intention originally was to omit them entirely; but it probably not advisable to 
select a bibliography too arbitrarily. 

{cknou le dgments are due the United States Bureau of Education, the Visual 
Instruction Association of America, Professor J. V. Ankeney, and a number of my 


own students for sources and co-operation in compiling this bibliography. 
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Who is to Pay for Visual Education? 
J. Eocar DRANsFIELD 
Principal, School No 3, West New York, N. J. 


NE hears a great deal concerning who 
is to pa) for Broadcasting. But one 
hears practically nothing concerning 

who is to pay for visual education, partic- 
ularly the motion picture side of this field. 

Broadcasting is a popular method of educa- 
tion (?). Hardly a household exists without 
a receiving set of some kind. Many house- 
holds have equipment which cost more than 
enough to equip one of the community’s 
schools with the necessary tools to conduct a 
well organized visual instruction course. Yet 
outside of a few of the larger cities it is 
practically impossible to secure the funds 
necessary te organize visual instruction on 
even a small scale. 

The idea of using motion pictures in the 
classroom is still looked upon as a fad by a 
large proportion of the public. They class it 
as something more to make the school work- 
less and to take time from the three “R s.” 
“We never had any of that stuff when we went 
to school. We had to work,” is the greeting 
one receives all too often. To mention an 
appropriation for films in a small city or town 
is almost useless. And it is reasonably so. 
For a small community to attempt to form an 
adequate library of purely educational films 
alone would be prohibitive in cost. It would 
be financially impossible to build the proper 
storage facilities. It could not organize a 
department to assume proper responsibility 
for this work, and for it to rent sufficient films 
from year to year would be equivalent to rent- 
ing its text-books each year instead of buying 
them outright. 

Many industrial and geographical films 
may be secured at a small cost but this is but 
one side of the problem. Historical, scientific 
mathematics and 


and animated films for 


language are scarce and to be gotten only at 


considerable expense. 


If the Chronicles of America or Abraham 


Lincoln, etc. are of value to certain of our 
population, are they not equally good for all? 
If they are available to a portion of our 
school children, should they not be available 
to all? Under the 


does not hold 


present conditions, this 


true. The large educational 
unit can supply these aids with but a minimum 
of burden on its large population. The 
smaller unit cannot bear the expense. 

Then there is the recreational side to be 
Our 


populace with a lot of 


considered. theatres are fecding the 


salacious, exciting 
material, much of which is not representative 
of true life situations, nor is it wholesome to 
One finds many theatres 
advertising pictures for children—Alice in 
Wonderland, Biack Beauty, Thru the Looking 
Glass, the Blue Bird, Rebecca of Sunnybrook 


such. But too 


the immature mind. 


Farm. Treasure Island and 
often they are interspersed with slap-stick 
comedies and almost lewd dramas. One can 


with theatres t 


make agreements ) put on 
special pictures for children and have special 
performances but one cannot control the entire 
program, with the result that it is quite often 
One 


cannot hold too much against the theatrical 


necessary to withdraw active support. 


manager for after all he is not an educator 


per se but a business investor and he must 


draw the crowds. 


But here are pictures that our children 
should see. They should be presented to them 
as a matter of right, not as a means of acquir- 
ing school funds or in competition with the 
theatre but as a counteracting agent and as a 
correlary to their school reading. 

Who is to pay for this? 


state function and, we are coming to believe, 


Education is a 


a national function. We are beginning to 
realize that there should be an equality of 


opportunity for all children at least in a state 
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unit; that education should not bear harder on 
one section of this unit than on another. If 
this be so, it seems that the state should or- 
ganize the field of visual instruction so that 
all may share alike. Either the state educa- 
tional department, the state library or the 
state museum should build up a library of 
visual material for use thruout the state. The 
state unit would have the necessary funds to 
make this unit thoro and complete. It could 
hire the necessary help to select, edit and 
distribute the material and the expense would 
fall on all, equally and without burden. 

In New Jersey the State Museum has en 
tered the field. It started small but is growing 
rapidly. It is not balanced, however. One can 
secure nothing recreational nor any historical 


material. The organization is excellent. One 
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has but to keep his requisitions moving 
steadily to the Museum and the material 
comes to the school with clocklike regularity. 
The burden to the local community consists 
solely of transportation charges which are 
negligible as compared with what an organi- 
zation of such material in that community 
would cost. If the state definitely organized 
such a unit and added the hundreds of films, 
pictures, slides and exhibits necessary, the 
little organization necessary in the community 
could easily be handled by its present staff 
without the expense of a separate department. 
Whether New Jersey is committed to such an 
organization or not I do not know but it has 
started well and I believe that this method of 
handling visual material would be a vital step 
toward the solution of this vexing problem. 


Carrying Good Pictures to the Children (I) 


WILLIAM 
OMEONE has said that “when you are 


travelling, the main thing is to arrive.” 

With us, as we look back over the 
efforts of the last four years to develop a 
system that would reach over 30,000 children 
each month with good, clean educational pic- 
tures, the main thing seems to have been to 
get a start. 

As we have no means of knowing whether 
there is anyone else doing a similar kind of 
work, either as an employee of a School 
Board, or independently, as we are doing, 
we have ventured to set down the main facts 
of this plan. By so doing, we hope to hear 
from those who are already accomplishing 
something in this field, or to offer assistance 
to those who might like to attempt a simila 
idea in their own locality. 

As we got our start from, and have subse- 
quently been closely associated with the Saint 
Paul Institute, a word as to what it is, and 
what it does, is in order. It is an organiza- 
tion that any citizen of Saint Paul is welcome 


to join. By payment of a membership fee of 


A. RICE 


$5.00, and annual dues of $5.00 after joining, 
one can attend more than forty high class 
entertainments each season. The Institute 
occupies three floors along one side of the 


Municipal Auditorium Buildi: One floor 


1g. 
is devoted to a museum, one to the offices 
and an art gallery, and on the third floor 
is a room that will seat 200 children, where 
every Saturday during the school months, 
free Motion Pictures are shown to any who 
wish to come. Sometimes the pictures have 
to be shown twice. 

Mrs. Marion Rasmussen, at present Acting 
Director of the Institute, has had under her 
supervision for the last five seasons this 
special kind of community work. Mr. D. A. 
Leonard, at present with the Extension Depart- 
ment of the State University of Minnesota, 
had charge of getting the films and showing 
them, and in some instances he took the 
entire outfit to some church or school and 
repeated the showing there. The Victor Ani- 


matograph Machine, using the narrow gauge 
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films, was used, partly because it was easily 
taken from place to place, partly because 
all films are non-inflammable and do not come 
under the State Laws governing the showing 
of pictures without a booth. 

About four years ago the writer of this 
article was looking for some pictures for a 
Community Center he was interested in, and 
was directed to Mr. Leonard. As he was look- 
ing for someone to take over the work, so 
that he himself might take up the work of the 
University, it was not long until the change 
was effected. 
Mrs. Rice has shown these pictures practically 


Since then either the writer or 


every Saturday between October first and 
May first. 

A library of these films was purchased 
from a private exchange, and there are still 
something like one hundred fifty reels on 
hand. The first year we operated, the Pres- 
ident and Secretary of every Mothers Club in 
Saint Paul was invited to a reception at the 
Institute, and then we presented to them a plan 
whereby we would put on three of the educa- 
tional programs at their respective schools 
for only $30, or $10 per run. About thirty 
of them took advantage of this offer, and hav- 
ing secured the consent of the Superintendent 
of Schools, Professor Hartwell, these pro- 
grams were shown at the close of school, and 
each lasted about one hour. 

By the time this was concluded the neces- 
sity for a larger variety of pictures, and a 
larger machine was apparent, and also the 
need of extending the field of our activities 
to Minneapolis. It took several months to get 
the machine we wanted, that is, to investigate 
determine on the 
It took still longer 


to get access to the schools of Minneapolis 


the various models and 


kind we wished to use. 


because of their different method of handling 
a matter of that sort. But during the spring 
term of 1924 we did manage to show in about 
a dozen of the schools there. We used both the 


large and small machines, and were compell- 


ed to confine our subjects on the large ma- 
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chine to such as could be found on non. 
inflammable stock, standard size. 

During the season of 1924-25 we showed 
in 42 schools of Minneapolis, 10 in Saint 
Paul, and about six Parochial schools. As 
the average attendance at these showings 
(averaging about one each month for five 
months in most of the schools.) we estimate 
that over 30,000 children saw our pictures. 

This year we have set a mark of fifty schools 
taking eight programs and fifty 
taking One set will be 


afternoon in the schools, an entirely different 


churches 


five. shown in the 
type of picture in the churches in the evening. 
We have not attempted church showings to 
any great extent up until this year, being too 
fully occupied with our efforts to enlist the 
schools. This will require three operators 
showing on the same day most of the time, as 
school days are badly interfered with by 
numerous holidays, and averaging not over 
seventeen days in most months. 


Only a very few of the schools attempt to 


seat their children on chairs. Usually we 


show in the gymnasium, where there is a 
good, clean hardwood floor, rather hard on 
the upper side especially. But as our pro- 
grams last only a little over an hour and we 
let the children stand up and change position 
when half through they usually complain of 
the brevity of the programs rather than the 
length, so we are not inclined to think they 
are uncomfortable. Dispensing with chairs 
saves a great deal of work for the janitor, it 
is quicker and easier for the children to get 
in and out, and there is hardly any noise such 
as would arise from squeaky chairs or scrap- 
ing them on the floor. 

In the afternoon of the day we are to come, 
each teacher collects five or ten cents (depend- 
ing usually on size of entire school) from all 
children who desire to attend. At ten minutes 
before dismissal all children are excused who 
do not expect to stay. The teacher then ac- 
companies her group to the room where we 


show, and each room has its place, with 








en 


0 
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smaller children towards the front. We have 
the machine on a table placed just fat enough 
hack to make a picture that will cover the 
curtain. Many schools installed curtains 
after we began coming, and they vary some 
what in size. We carry an eleven foot square 
curtain, where there is none at the school 
or church, as that is a large enough picture 
for any ordinary room. 

We talk right along with practically all of 
our pictures in the schools, because there are 
so many small children who cannot read 
titles fast enough. We paraphrase all titles, 
and anticipate for the children what to look 
for, especially in all educational films. It 
is this feature that has been especially re 
ommended by the Principals. We usually get 
reports from the Principal the next time as 
to the reaction of the children towards any 
particular picture, and it is evident that a 
large percentage of all teachers review the 
subjects in their classrooms the following day. 


Not all the grade teachers remain for the 


program, and there is nothing compulsory 
as to that. The Principal usually is present 
the entire time, but in a large measure we 
ourselves handle the matter of discipline, 
which is. of course, necessary when 600 or 
800 children are seated all about you, with 
tongues just ready to wag about what they are 
seeing. And we do not discourage them from 
commenting to their neighbors in an under 
tone, as it fastens the entire picture in their 
minds much better and shows also that they 
are interested. If they are inclined to become 


| 


too hilarious during the ymedy, with which 


we always plan to close the program, or dut 
ing an exciting part of a feature story, we 
simply stop the machine, and let them quiet 
down and get control of themselves without 
scolding them, simply reminding them that 
we will not be allowed to come again by the 
Principal if they cannot keep within the 
bounds of reason. In fact, every Principal 
has told her children that one great purpose 


and object of having such a program is to 
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enable the children to learn to appreciate 
something without going beyond the bounds 
of reason in giving expression to their emo- 
tions, and also to teach them to handle them- 
selves in a crowd where everything is so 
easily contagious. The children also learn 
to appreciate pictures of a different type than 
they usually see at the family theatres, and to 
vet just as much real enjoyment from some- 
thing that instructs, as from exciting western 
pictures 01 slap-stick comedy. 

This coming year we will run an education- 
al program one time, and alternate with a 
story program the next. Thus they will know 
just the kind of material they may expect to see 
and not be disappointed, and will be expected 
to patronize the one as well as the other. 

We DO NOT urge any school or church to 
take too many programs in a season. This is 
a repeat business and can be overdone. Wo- 
men can learn to operate the machines and 
conduct the entire program just as well, and 
often better, than men, so it offers still another 
field for women to enter. We charge the same 
rate to every school, large or small. Churches 
are on a different rating, but we try and treat 
them all as near alike as possible. It saves 
lots of trouble and explaining. 

Now if it happens that there is anyone 
of our readers living in a city large enough so 
that there are enough schools to keep one 
person fairly busy, we would be glad to help 
start such a program by selling them a Victor 
machine and then renting our small films, the 
same way we. started. We have enough 
material to last any one city for two years, 
that is about fifteen or twenty suitable pro- 
grams, and the film rental will not be high. 
\s there is no danger from fire, and usual- 
ly no city ordinance to interfere with your 
work, one can learn a great deal about operat- 
ing and handling the entire business before 
taking up with the larger and more complicat- 
ed machines lt is not a bad idea to get 
experience driving an auto by first learning 


how to run i Ford. 
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There is now plenty of material available 
on “non-flam” stock for the standard size 
machine, so that need not worry or deter 
anyone. We have the feeling that the idea of 
“carrying good pictures to the children,” and 
to the churches has arrived, and if we could 
get 1000 schools in this country to agree to 
take a series of eight programs a season, it 
would not require over 100 first class films 
(not 100 subjects, but reels) to supply the 
entire demand. For what would be good for 


one would almost surely suit the other. 
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Our plan is one whereby the patronage of 
every group assists every other one in the 
circle, so that the actual expense is less than 
half what individual efforts would cost for 
the same results without such co-operation. 

In a subsequent article we will discuss the 
actual mechanics of how to put on the show, 
some of the sources of film supply, the general 
character of our educational programs, and 
the type of feature stories we have shown and 
expect to show. 


Second Article in the November Issue 


Object Teaching by the U. S. Department 
of Agriculture 


F. LAMSON—SCRIBNER 


HE use of exhibits in teaching im- 
portant facts and in propaganda work 
of all kinds, is becoming more and 

more common and their value for these 
purposes is now well recognized. In line with 
this object method of publicity and instruc- 
tion, the United States Department of Ag- 
riculture has developed a system of exhibits 
to picture its many activities. Each individual 
exhibit is so designed as to illustrate some 
phase of the Department’s work in field or 
laboratory, and when all are brought to- 
gether in orderly arrangement, the whole 
scheme of the Department’s operations is 
visualized in a way to invite attention and 
stimulate interest. 

Wherever displayed, these exhibits have 
been greeted with expressions of appreciation, 
and many viewing them for the first time have 
been filled with surprise and admiration at the 
variety and extent of the work being carried 
on by the Department. Teachers have brought 
their pupils day after day to see these exhibits, 
and they have gone home with note books full 
of information for future reference or study. 


Visitors from foreign countries have been 


drawn to them time and time again, spending 
hours copying data from the labels or making 
notes and sketches of the objects themselves. 


Even the casual sightseer has generally found 


in them him 


something to interest some 
striking object, or perhaps only the unique 


character of the display as a whole. 

The Department’s exhibits may be regarded 
as institutes of visual education and a careful 
study of their many elements will carry one 
over a wide field of useful knowledge. They 
illustrate facts, in a dignified way; contain no 
amusement features and nothing of a spec- 
They deal 


affairs and the necessities of life, and aid in 


tacular nature. with important 
the development of better agricultural condi- 
tions, thereby ministering to the well-being 
and comfort of mankind. 

Since the organization of the exhibit work, 
the Department has participated in all the 
larger expositions held in commemoration of 
great international events, and has taken a 
prominent part in many minor expositions, 
such as those held in connection with dry 
farming congresses, corn shows and various 
fairs. Specialized exposi- 


State and local 


tions held in connection with good roads 
conventions, poultry and dairy conventions, 
electrical exhibits and food shows have been 
given their share of attention by displays 


from single bureaus. 
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Among the Magazines and Books 


Conducted by the STAFF 


N editorial in Theatre Magazine for August 


bears the title, Has the Movie Worm 


Turned? The writer makes initial reference to the 
opinion expressed by Lord Newton in a recent speech 
in the English House of Lords (depree ating the hold 
that American films have obtained on the British pub 
lic to the practical exclusion of the native product), 
in which he says that “American mation pictures 
are mostly rubbish’—an opinion with which (the 
editorial thinks) many Americans will heartily 
agree. Yet the average producer goes on making 
the average picture of material calculated to appeal 
to the masses and not the cultured few. 

But a gleam of hope is seen in these signs, which 
the editorial writer observes on every hand—‘“the 


movie fan himself is growing tired of a too steady 


diet of screen hokum. The most mediocre mind 
finally tires of mediocrity Even a Babbitt gets 
bored with bromides. The silver screen has fed 


so many million reels of buncombe to the publi 
that it is inevitable that the public should become 
surfeited. It is just beginning to penetrate to the 
movie fan’s mind that the screen “plays” are mostly 
twaddle. <A casual observance of the reaction of the 
movie audience will prove this. There are raucous 
laughter and humorous comments directed at the 
absurd screen heroes, their thrilling and impossible 
escapades, the inevitable denouement.” 
And what seems to us really significant: 


“The man wito is really hurting the movies and 


giving them a bad name is not the leading picture 
producer, many of whose big features are triumphs 
of the camera presenting a moving, human story in 
an inspirational, artistic way, but the smaller, ir 


responsible manufacturer who, for mere greed of 


profit, is turning out by the thousands worthless 
reels of sickly sentiment, vulgar clowning. sexual 
passion, violence and crime which, exhibited all 


over the country in the cheaper houses, constitute 


today almost the only mental diet of out teeming 


millions.” 


NDER the title, The High Art of Low 


Comedy, Robert E. Sherwood pays his tribute 


to Charles Chaplin and his newest film The Golk 
Rush in Vanity Fair for August. He makes the 
interesting proposition that in comedy—and notably 
in Chaplin’s comedy—the movies most nearly reach 
the status of a new art. He declares that the so 


called “photoplays” heart dramas, society dramas. 


epic dramas and other trash—are not truly “moving 
pictures. ” 

“You have seen Miss Corinne Griffith defending 
her honor against Mr. Lew Cody in his rooms at 
the Albany, or Mr. Rudolph Valentino leading the 
Arab horsemen across the burning sands, or little 
Miss Baby Peggy bringing Daddy and Mumsie to- 
gether in tearful reconciliation, or Mr. Conway 
learle, as Sergeant O'Malley of the Mounted, get- 
ting his man—but in these instances you have not 
seen real moving pictures. You have seen a cheap, 
celluloid imitation of some scene or situation that 
originated on the stage or on the printed page. 

“When the movies declare themselves independent 
of all other forms of expression, they approximate 
an art; this has been done most notably by the 
comedians, who express their own ideas, in their own 
manner and in the medium that they know best. 
They don’t take their material second-hand from 
Broadway or from Grub Street 

“[ am not announcing that | have discovered 
Charlie Chaplin; that important feat has already been 
accomplished by almost every literary Columbus 
from Gilbert Seldes to Minnie Maddern Fiske (and, 
incidentally, by the general public, some twelve years 
before). But I do believe that the movie pro- 
ducers themselves have yet to discover the secret 
of Chaplin’s art; they have yet to realize that he, 
and the other comedians, have given the moving 
picture an identity of its own. They have used the 
camera as an artist would use his pen or a painter 
his brush; they have made it an instrument of 
creation. 

“There are, of course, exceptions. In Germany 
they have caught the idea, and have made such 
pictures as The Cabinet of Dr. Caligari and The 
Last Laugh. Douglas Fairbanks has done much the 
same thing in The Thief of Bagdad and Don Q. 
James Cruze did it once in a picture called One 
Glorious Day. But the great majority of the movie 
moguls have been content to go on, dealing in damag 
ed goods because that, at the moment, seems the most 
profitable thing to do.” 

Chaplin is, to Sherwood, “the living refutation of 
the absurd doctrine that art is unprofitable from 
the box-office standpoint For Charlie Chap- 
lin is an artist . . and his pictures are in- 
credibly profitable.” 

“Instead of buying stories that have been success- 


ful as novels and plays, and therefore possess proved 
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circulation value, he creates his own ideas from his 


own mind. Instead of producing a definite number 
of pictures on schedule each year (so that they may 
Lily 
doesn't 


that 


be sold to exhibitors in bunches, like so many 
feels like it 


picture until he 


Cups), he works when he and 


bother to release a believes 
it is complete.” 

“Charlie Chaplin has produced The Gold Rush as 
a sort of symbolical autobiography. He has drama 
as he has dramatized himself in 


the 


tized himself— just 


ever made. It is story 


Klondike, 


prospectors storming the heights of 


he has 


the 


every picture 


of a stampede in with an enormous 


mob of 


eager 


Chilnook Pass in a wild scramble for gold. With 
the procession, and yet utterly detached from it 
is a lonely figure in a derby hat and a burlap In 
verness cape, who carries a bamboo cane to aid 
him in his perilous climb up the icy slopes. 

“He would like to mix with the others, but they 
will have none of him; they are too busy, too 
anxious to get down to business, to bother with 
him. So he must go his way alone. He finds the 


gold, but the dance-hall girl of his heart jilts him 
and he is compelled to return home with nothing 
to show for his efforts. 
“Thus Charlie take his 
fling at the world which has been generous to him, 


but the usual, 


but vast wealth 


does sardoni 


Chaplin 


never sympathetic: and world, as 


will roar with laughter at his antics and will pay 
theatres where The 


several million dollars into the 


Gold Rush 


“Chaplin says that his next picture will be « 


is shown. 


alled 


Pierrot; this too, will presumably be a symbolica 


For the 


spective to a painful degree, and whenever he starts 


autobiography. great Charlot is intro 
a new comedy he does so with the promise, ‘This is 
this I shall bare the 


invariably 


to be my great work. In soul 
of Charlie Chaplin.’ He 
because the soul of Chaplin is the sou! of genius, 
For 


with all his instinct for Russian grimness, his neb 


does so. and 


his comedies are notable and distinguished. 


ulous whimsicality, his blind groping for an illusive 
ideal, with all this goes the basic knowledge that a 
policeman’s posterior is the funniest property known 
to man—and that, when a well directed toe or a 
lighted candle is applied to this nether locality 
reople will laugh.” 


over the 


Chaplin's influence 
Keaton Harold 


Sherwood points out that they, too, approach each 


In touching upon 


her comedians, Buster and Lloyd, 


picture as an individual creation; “they never promise 
that it will be done on schedule time, or in any pat 


ticular length or according to any preconceived 


It seems to me that both Lloyd and Keaton 


form. 


AMONG THE MAGAZINES AND Books 


The Educational Ser een 


are artists: and they are so not merely because 
thev are clever. but because they are sincere and, 
above all, because they are free 

“It has come about, then, that the movies have 
touched the highest art through the lowest forms, 


Where they have failed miserably (except in a few 


isolated instances) to achieve any genuine tragedy 
or sentiment or fantasy or even melodrama, they 
have lifted crude, slap-stick humor to heights that 
it has never known _ befor The eminence of 
Aeschylus. Sophocles, Shakespeare, Moliere and 


Ibs n has not been seriously shaken DY invone mn 


Holivwood as vet. but there is no humorist, from 


Aristophi nes down 


| Charlie 


who must not bow to 


Chaplir 


Ch ipliy "$s ar 


viewpoint on 


5 opposite 
gested in Hamlet Gets Them All—an 


Is sug 


editorial 


n the Cl igo Tribune of August 26th. The writer 
recalls the davs when ¢ haplin was out of the com 
prehension of higher critical judgment—‘“he belong 
ed to the 1 barrel. the loose board and the busted 
suspender buttor lle was so regarded when he 
pi due | The (ham pion, The \ tht Out Eas) 


The Kid 
first mention of Chaplin 
When the 


direction 


R all er, 


ibout the 


It was wher 
was show! that 


reat artist 


Par was 


was heard IH oman of 


produced under his higher criti- 


wondered if 


cism unbent a little more and it was 

the movies were not taking a place imong the arts. 

Now, with The Gold Rush, this is virtually con 

ceded The critics who never saw The Night Out 

or Easy Street find that Chaplin is a great artist. 
“We suspect that this is the beginning of the end. 


The Gold Ru h is 


hnite 


a good play, but it shows Chaplin 


in a ae direction away from the inspiration 


and the manner of his earlier successes He is 


seeking tears quite as much as laughs 7 
Hamlet is the ambition of nearly every gifted 
comedian and has spoiled a number of them.” 

N THI {merican Magazine for September, an 


tled A Drop of Water is His Movie 
Studio describes the work of Louis H 
remarkable career of this 


schooldavs has 


article ent 
Tolhurst 


and reviews the young 


scientist who been ab- 


from his 


sorbed iT wl i h de ve loped into an extra- 


ordinary series of achievements with the microscope 


and the camera. Many of the film studies which 
he has made The Ant. The Bee, The Spider, The 
{int Lion, The Fly, In a Drop of Water have been 
referred to these pages 

In this interview with Tolhurst, by John Monk 


of his 


struggle to get his hobby known among the exhibitors 


Saunders. the former tells the interesting stor 
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who had the idea “the public ain’t interested in bugs; 
it wants entertainment.” To which Tolhurst replies: 

“On one point, the exhibitor was perfectly right. 
People pay to be entertained, not educated. The 
public isn’t zealous to increase its stock of knowl 
edge, but it is eager to be amused. The minute a 


picture sets out to preach, it dies. 


“Consequently, I photographed the lives of the 


bee, the ant, the spider, and the butterfly, with th 
elements of drama foremost You can educate a 
movie audience but you mustn’t let folks suspect that 
they are learning anything.” 

In speaking of his career as a producer of micro 
scopic pictures, Mr. Tolhurst says, “The idea of 
presenting the intimate life of insects on the motion 
picture screen came to me one afternoon in a class 
room at high school. The instructor was showing 
magnified images of insect still life on a stereopticon 
screen, and lecturing on insect anatomy. 

“It seemed to me a dull and colorless way of 
presenting such a fascinating subject. 1 thought how 
wonderful it would be if, instead of the lifeless 
specimens, we could see the magnified insect in 
real life! 

“That idea went careering around inside my head 
and it refused to depart It was one of those 
thoughts that simply will not go away until you do 
something about it. 

“But how was | to accomplish such a thing? How 
to hold, and to light, and to photograph insects 
without interfering with their normal actions? It 
would take never-ending inventiveness.” 

Tolhurst, as the world knows, met these problems 
of photographing living, moving microscopic life 
by a series of his own inventions, doubling the speed 
of his shutter to catch the quick action of his 
light” 


would the 


tiny subjects, perfecting a “cool which 


would not frizzle them—as blazing 


lights of the ordinary movie studio—and improving 
his focusing apparatus to a point where he could 
make adjustments of one ten-thousandth part of 
an inch. 

Mr. Saunders describes the method of procedure 
thus: 

“Tolhurst, for instance, takes a drop of water, 
puts it on the polished surface of a glass slide and 
fits another glass plate upon it. The two slides 
are pressed flatly together and the drop of water 
is squeezed into an invisible film of moisture. It 
seems incredible that space could exist between two 
thin sheets of crystal pressed flush against each other. 

“Yet Tolhurst photographed what the microscope 
saw, and there, between the plates, were gigantic 
monsters swimming up and down as gayly as trout 


in a stream.’ 
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The difficulty of marketing his product was the 
haunting fear which shadowed Tolhurst’s years of 
experiment. 

“But one man to whom Tolhurst showed his 
The Bee caught fire. He was Sol 
Lesser, president of Principal Pictures Corporation. 


picture 


He listened to the eager young scientist, accompani- 
ed him to his laboratory, and looked over everything 
that he had done. He came away convinced that 
here was something new, something important, some- 
thing worth-while in motion pictures. And some- 
thing worth fighting for. 

But Sol Lesser, a showman, fully understood the 
difficulties in getting such pictures before the public. 
He would have to overcome country-wide indifference 
to educational pictures. It was up to him to present 
them in such a way that people would want to come 
to see them, that exhibitors would want to show 
them. 


After all, 


would have been very easy for Sol Lesser to side- 


there was a long battle ahead, and it 


step it and to let some other showman risk his 
money on it. But Lesser took up the cudgels for 


young Tolhurst. He made it possible for him to 


complete twelve short pictures ranging from The 
int to Little People of the Sea, which was 
called the Secrets of Life series and was released 


by Educational Films Exchange, Inc.” 


|‘ THE August issue of Catholic School Interests 
4. P. Hollis has a concise and informative 
article on Where to Procure Films for the Class- 
room Projector. It gives specific information on 
sources for educational films of a wide range of 
subject-matter. It is particularly valuable as refer- 
ence for Catholic Schools and Institutions using 
motion-pictures, as the article is written largely 
from that standpoint. : 
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What to Look for Out of Doors This 





The Educational Screen 


Month 


Lucite V. Berc 


“So have I seen a clear October pool, 
Cold, liquid topaz, set within the sere 

Gold of the woodland, tremorless and cool, 
Reflecting all the heart-break of the 


IKE the last that 


sift through cloud-rifts in the hush 


year.” 


beams of sunlight 
before a storm, the still, golden haze 
of Indian Summer foretells the coming of 
winter. And as if to add weight to this 
prophecy the roseate hues of the Pine Gross- 
beak gleam like smouldering fires against the 
dull green of the Northern pine woods, where 
he finds seeds and berries aplenty to satisfy 
his appetite. No scant fare pleases him 
always you will find him eating, and ever 
silent. The ruby crowned kinglet has passed 
through on his way South; but the golden 
crowned kinglet and the winter wren are 
here to stay until warm weather again drives 
few 


them northward into Canada. Even a 


northern shrikes may be seen in the half-bare 


Royal purple as might grace a monarch’s robe 
hawthornes, and occasionally a flock of satiny 
feathered waxwings settles on a berry laden 
bush to rest awhile and eat before they fly 
whispering away above the tree tops. At 
night the wild geese honk a greeting as they 











pass high over head on their southward 


journey. Just before dawn the smaller mi- 


grants in passing call a low, sorrowful wail 





Airy as gossamer the milkweed seeds float off 


of farewell to the resident birds asleep in 


the tree Lops. 


b 


passing breeze. Great balls of Russian thistle 


above the marsh 


tOWN 


floating their tufted seeds away on every 


cat-tails sway 


go tumbling down the streets with every gust 
of wind, and leaves go dancing in whirling 
eddies around the corners. “Tis small wonder 
the mullein puts forth so long a spike of 
break open some seed pods on the 
seeds out fall 
Often 


flowers. 
long brown stalk—instead of 
small pupae or sleeping snout-beetles 
you may open the pods up eight or nine inches 


of stalk The 


dark green rosettes of the thistle and prim- 


before finding a single seed. 
rose. and the velvet rosette of the mullein are 
flattened to the earth ready to be leaf-covered 


before the snow falls. 


NSECT life above ground has practically 
come to a standstill, but in the houses and 


below the frost line it continues, though in 


a less degree. The bristle-tails, small silvery 








en 
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scaled insects, busy themselves around the 
baseboards and scuttle about the book shelves 
in search of bits of food or starch and paste. 
The brown striped cricket has taken up his 
abode under the radiator where he will fiddle 
cheerfully through the winter. Life in the ant 
colony continues without interruption, but all 
activities are confined to the nest. In some 
nests the workers are busy caring for the 
little corn-root aphids which they have carried 


down into the ground with them and placed 
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tenderly upon succulent roots, that they may 
have honey-dew this winter. 

CTOBER sunsets are streaked with all 
() colors of a drift-wood fire; and where 
the flare of color fades into the paling azure 
sky Venus hangs like a lustrous gem in her 
perfect setting. Jupiter is somewhat South 
and East of Venus where the blue is deeper. 
As night approaches dawn the Swan and the 
Water Carrier are sinking in the West while 
Orion and the Pleiades rise majestically in 
the East. 


Notes and News 


CONDUCTED BY 


Another Film Epic by a Man who Knows 

How 

Robert J. Flaherty made “Nanook of the 
North,” one of the great educational films 
achieved so far. He is just finishing up an- 
other film which aims to present the “everyday 
life story” of the natives of the South Seas. 
This picture should do for the South Sea is- 
lander what “Nanook” did for the Eskimo, 
and, unless Flaherty’s hand has lost its cun- 
ning, it will. After nearly a year of work 
under numerous handicaps, the report comes 
back of splendid progress. Some of Flaherty’s 
own words make interesting reading. 

Flaherty writes from his headquarters at 
Safune, a village in Savaii, one of the most 
remote islands of the Samoan group. He 
describes briefly the laboratory in which he 
is developing his daily “takes:” “Half a 
minute’s walk from our cottage, through a 
forest of mangoes and cocoanuts, brings me 
to the laboratory which we built deep set 
among the trees. The branches of one bread- 
fruit almost overspread it. Here is where 
we do most of our film work— the drying and 
the printing—invariably to the accompani- 
ment of the staring eyes of children peeping 


through the doors and windows at every little 


THE STAFF 

thing I do, and on the alert to pick up any 
scrap of paper or waste bit of film I throw 
away. 

“Facing the labgratory are the great mouths 
of two caves which wind underground to 
blind unknown ends. Into the gloomy depths 
of one mouth the villagers come now and 
then to bathe. The mouth of the other we 
have boarded up and fitted with a door and 
laid steps within which lead in a half-curve 
down to where we have placed a large plat- 
form over the cave’s deep, cold, clear water. 
Here the film developing tanks are set, their 
tops just poking through the platform, so 
that the cave’s cold water forms a jacket 
around them. 

“I spend hours developing in the blackness 
of this cavern, and whilst in the feeble light 
of the red lamp I note the clock tick the 
minutes away the songs of my two Samoan 
helpers re-echo through the gloom. Natives 
squat waiting outside the cavern’s door for us 
to file out with our dripping racks of film. 
They peer over our shoulders as we hold the 
frame up for inspection against the light 
of sky. 

“Above the cave, over the spot where we 
work our black magic, are buried the dead 
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| 
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of long ago, and in and out of the cave fly 
little clouds of birds. Our occupation alarmed 
them and put them to confusion. The natives 
were filled with wonder, for the birds are the 
spirits of their dead.” 

Beside Flaherty’s cottage a space was clear- 
ed in a grove of cocoanuts, and one of the first 
things done after the portable electric light 
plant was put in working order was to com- 
plete the equipment of the open air auditori- 
um with a motion picture screen and project- 
ing machine. Here motion picture shows are 
given from time to time, to the wonderment 
of the natives who come from miles around 
to see the feature films, comedies and travel 
pictures which Flaherty took along with him 
for the joint purpose of amusing the people 
and winning their favor and assistance in 
his work. 

Every showing is preceded by a long and 
most formal ceremony consisting of the mak- 
ing of a bowl of kava (the native beverage 
used on formal occasions) and its presenta- 
tion to the great white benefactor, and the 
presentation of greetings from the assembled 
chieftains. These greetings are translated by 
an English trader named David who has been 
on the island for twenty-seven years and is 
David’s half-breed 
son, the only other resident who can speak 
English, acts as Flaherty’s all-round helper 


the sole white inhabitant. 


and operates the projecting’ machine. 

In this atmosphere of unquestioned friend- 
ship, saturated with punctilious ceremony, 
Flaherty found it difficult to select the leading 
characters for his picture. For the honor of 
being chosen leading woman there was intense 
competition engendered by the rivalry of the 
various villages whose chieftains were insist- 
ent that their respective village belles should 
have preference. The choice of the producer 
finally fell upon Taios, the tampo, or village 
virgin, of Sasina. One glance, Flaherty writes, 


was enough to establish her beyond doubt as 
the logical girl for the part. “Something un- 
mistakable patrician,” he says, “a finer cast 
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of countenance, a daintiness of figure and 
features rare in a primitive, and an intelli- 
gence, a brightness, a mobility of expression, 
made us forget all other prospective models.” 

rhe selection of a leading man was compli- 
cated considerably by an unexpected shyness 
on the part of those approached, and it was 
not until David had brought to bear all of the 
persuasive eloquence at his command that the 
handsome young chieftain, Tunanga (in Eng- 
lish, Flying Fox), was finally prevailed upon 
to play the part. The argument that was the 
final clincher was that he would be doing it 
for the glorification of his native land and 
people before countless millions in far-off 


countries. 


Aurora Borealis Photographed 

In making “Kivalina of the Ice Lands,” 
Earl Rossman, who directed and photographed 
the production, secured what is said to be 
the first record of the Northern Lights in 


color. Three months were required to film 
the scenes and the director worked in temper- 
atures ranging from 35 to 52 degrees below 


zero. His own account of his achievement 


marks a new achievement in recording natural 
phenomena: 


“The dark days had come. It was midnight per- 


petuaily. During what shou'd have been the day 


| slept. It was a strange world, in which the moon 
was out at noon and you went around carrying a 
worked on the Aurora 
at 9 at night 


It was truly the 


lantern. For three months | 
Borealis pictures, going on the job 


and coming off at 4 in the morning. 


most wonderful sight in the world—incredible, in- 
describable.” 
“Every crazy twist and color a futurist artist 


could conceive of was in the heavens. The whole 
mass of the Aurora was a blaze of gorgeous colors— 
swaying, One _ night 


you'd think that everything was going to be quiet 


moving, bending, breaking. 
and then the Aurora would wake up, hurling vast 
First 


it would bend in a bow from east to west, then it 


streamers of wonderful hues across the sky. 
would waver and break into tossing bolts. There is 
no display of color like it in the world. It is a 


mass of moving, pulsating beauty. 
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“I was able also to make a picture of the complete 
cycle of the sun’s path in a day,” said Rossman. “It 
ran from the rise of the sun through noon to sunset, 
afterglow and twilight. Yes, it’s a queer life on the 
top of the world. From May 14th to August 24th 
we had twenty-hours of sunlight, while the sun 
circled the sky in the form of an ellipse. From 
November 22nd of last year to January 22nd of this 
year the sun was completely out; there were two 
hours of a dull twilight at noon and after that 


total darkness.” 


Pathe’s New Department 

ATHE announces the establishment of a 

new Department of Public Relations 
which it calls “an innovation in the industry,” 
and which has for its purpose the establish- 
ment of better understanding and closer rela- 
tionship between the exhibitor and his pa- 
trons. The new department has as its director 
Miss Regge Doran, who has been working 
out the same idea in connection with the West 
Coast Theatres Inc. She plans to help the 
theatre manager form a contact with his 
neighborhood public which will enable him 
to take account of the likes and dislikes of his 
patrons, and so work toward “better pictures 
for larger audiences.” 

An especially interesting phase of Miss 

Doran’s work on the Coast is in connection 
with children’s matinees, of which she says 


(Pathe Sun, July 25th): 


“This is only one very small part of the work 
of a Public Relations Department, but it is highly 
important, for it starts this personal contact that 
is so vital to the success of any undertaking that 
depends upon the public for its support. In addition, 
it aids in making an appreciative picture audience 
of the coming generation, and this is certainly im 
portant. Where are the picturegoers of tomorrow 
coming from? Aren't they the children of today? 
How can we create and maintain within them an 
appreciation for a leve of pictures if we per 
sistently ignore their wishes? They go to the 
theatres, it is true, but they are not interested in 
half they see. Perhaps they find it necessary to 
sit through an entire feature that bores them to 
death in order to see some comedy or other short 
subject that in reality has brought them. to the 
theatre. That is not the way to make ardent pi 


ture patrons of them Therefore. it is my con 
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tention that the wise exhibitor is the man who 
builds one or two programs a week with the chil- 
dren and the family as a whole in view, and it 
will be one of my duties to assist him in doing this. 

“This also starts the habit of telling the theatre 
manager what you like and dislike. Don’t make 


the mistake of thinking that he doesn’t care whether 





you like his pictures or not. He does care—very 
much—for his success as a showman depends en- 
tirely upon his ability to please the public. It is 
very important to get women patrons into the habit 
of telling the manager when they like a bill and 
when they don’t. They discuss food with their 
grocers and frocks with their dressmakers, why 
not discuss pictures with the theatre manager or 
some of his staff, and say what kind of pictures they 
like and what kind their children like and whether 
or not they care for an atmospheric prologue before 
the picture? Theatre managers are just folks, just 
like all the other servants of the public, and they 
can’t always guess right. They are more than will- 


ing to please their patrons if they only know how.” 


Five Thousand Dollars Endowment Of- 
fered for Chair in Motion Picture 
Learning 
Press reports recently gave prominence to 

the offer by Robert T. Kane of New York 
City to endow a chair in an American Uni- 
versily to be devoted to the art of the screen, 
with a view to attracting college-trained men 
to the cinema industry. Mr. Kane has limited 
his list of colleges to Yale, Harvard, Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, Princeton, University 
of California, University of Wisconsin, Uni- 
versity of Chicago and Columbia. 

Aside from the annual gift to cover instruction 
in college, Kane will arrange for expert camera 
men, directors, scenarists and players to co-operate 
in practical teaching. Each month he will send 
craftsmen to the classroom. His studio, he states, 
will be opened to the specializing students in order 
that they might, when possible, study picture mak- 
ing at first hand. 

Kane hopes other producers will enter into the 
idea Speaking of his plan and the motivating 


principle, he said: 


“There is no other profession or business in the 
world, wherein the financial reward is so great as in 
ours. I can name at the moment eight young men 
earning on an average of $1,000 a week in New 
York studios, and not one of them would be able 
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to last a week if pitted against college trained, 
highly specialized and serious minded contemporaries. 
We must have creative thought and competent 
counsel. This is the only way of obtaining it. 

“I have felt for years that we in the industry are 
paying genius prices to mediocrity. This must be 
curbed.” 

This is not the first gleam of interest which 
has been shown in the proposition of inject- 
ing intelligence into the movies. In compar- 
ison with Mr. Kane’s offer, a recent despatch 
from Berlin is quoted in the press: 


“The thorough, theoretical German mind is de- 
termined to make something of the cinema. The 
University of Liepzig has created a chair of cine- 
matography and in Berlin the Lessing Technical 
School offers courses in film writing theory, film 
acting, film technique and the cultural significance 
of motion pictures. The lecturers are the _best- 
known German actors and managers. 

“Several German books on motion pictures have 
made their appearance. One is called ‘The Art of 
the Film’ and another ‘The Culture Film Book.’ 
The latter is a sort of encyclopedia of more than 
400 pages, to which Chancellor Marx has written the 
preface. 

“The importance of motion pictures as a means 
of propaganda is recognized by the union labor 
leaders. The General Association of German Trade 
Unions has just spent a large sum on the prepara- 
tion of a film called ‘Smiths,’ which is propaganda 
for the eight-hour day.” 


Another Step Toward Stereoscopic Mo- 
tion Pictures 

A Paris despatch, quoted in the Film Dail) 
declares— 

“If a new invention of a young Rumanian engineer 
proves successful, an important development in pro- 
jection may be realized. Demeter Daponte claims 
he has invented a stereoscopic method of projection 
which gives to the characters on the screen the mass 
and the relief which have not until recently been 
considered possible. 

“The figures are no longer flat, but stand out, due 
to an optical illusion. At a recent meeting of the 
Academie, M. d’Arsonval presented a note on this 
subject, explaining the invention. He explained the 
stereoscope makes use of two photographs cor 
responding to the vision of the right and of the left 
eye, and when these photographs are regarded 
through the proper glasses an impression of relief 


is produced. 
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“Obviously there could not be thrown upon the 
screen two separate images unless the spectators 
wore glasses which would bring them together. 

“The inventor, observing that it would be im- 
practicable to impose such a method on the spec- 
tators, has had recourse to another device. He 
throws upon the screen, one upon the other, the 
two stereoscopic images. Naturally, the result was 
at first confused. To make this vague effect dis- 
appear, Daponte placed before each of the pro- 
jectors a crystal disc which turned, and in turning 
gave various pulsations of light. Ingeniously he con- 
trived that the right image should have a maximum 
of luminosity when the left image should have a 
minimum and vice versa. 

“The general effect of light on the screen remains 
the same but each geometric point taken separately 
constantly varies. By dint of experiment he manag- 
ed to make the image oscillate from right to left. 
The two eyes accommodate themselves to the perpet- 
ual variation and the blurred effect disappears, pre- 
cisely as it disappears for a one-eyed man who sees 
in relief objects at different distances. The figures 
appear to have a profundity; they are seen in mass. 
Daponte has produced a single film which is the 
result of the combination of the two discs. It is 
claimed that when once the film is produced, all 


special apparatus is unnecessary.” 


Radio as an Asset to the Movies 

An experiment conducted recently in Los 
Angeles makes interesting speculation as to 
what may be the ultimate uses of radio in 
combination with pictures. Fifteen theatres 
in Los Angeles projected a reel specially 
prepared and at the same time broadcast 
through their radio receiving sets talk by the 
principal actors in the picture in_ perfect 
synchronization. 

“While the principals talked at the broadcasting 
station, the operator in each of these theaters donned 
headphones and cranked his machine in unison with 
the ticking of the metronome, all metronomes being 
calibrated in harmony with the master mechanism 
at KFI. The master film was also shown at the 
broadcasting station in order to give the players their 
cues when to talk, pause, laugh and inflect the voice.” 

“One important figure here expressed the opinion 
that the test was sufficient proof to him that radio 
films were a definite possibility and that one reel 
dramas with all action spoken might soon become 


a reality through the air.” 
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Another sort of experiment was tried at 
about the same time on the other side of the 
Continent, when in New York City from the 
Century Theatre the Wagnerian musical score 
of “Siegfried” was broadcasted to Briarcliff 
Lodge for a special showing of this pro- 
duction. 

This initial trial is the first step in an at- 
tempt to develop a practical method for sup- 
plying theatres in small towns with special 
musical scores played by a high grade 
orchestra in a big city first-run. 

“The whole plan is held to be one of mechanical 
principles involving nothing but proper team work 
between a radio station, and the theatres which are 
to receive the synchronized orchestration. Any prob 


lems that may arise are said to be only those that 


confront any owner of a radio set. Ordinarily the 


director of the orchestra synchronizes his music to 
the film. Here the 


process is just reversed—the 


film is synchronized to the music. The benefit to 
the exhibitor apparently is that it gives him the 


radio to appeal to the radio fans, as well as excep 


tional ’music of big city orchestras not ordinarily 


secured even over the radio.” 
Motion Picture and Phote Exhibition. 
Berlin. 


The following announcement has come to 
Motion 
Photo Exhibition to be held abroad. 

“The Berlin Motion Picture nd Photo Exhib tion 
October 4th will be the first 
held. All the different 


industry will be 


us of the first foreign Picture and 


from September 25th 
exhibition of its kind ever 
branches of the film represented 


and the interest roused in Germany and abroad in 


this venture is considerable The space available 


in the large exhibition hall at Kaiserdamm, Berlin 
W., has booked 
firms. 

“The Berliner Messe-Amt 


exhibition in co-operation with the leading film and 


been entirely up by the leading 


which is arranging the 
endeavoring to give the 


life-like a character as possible. Al] 


technical shown in 


photographic associations is 
exhibition as 
devices will be 


work 


film factories and laboratories will, by special tricks, 


apparatus and 
operation and even the in the dark rooms of 
be demonstrated to the spectators. A special feature 
of the exhibition will be a complete film studio which 
Hall 


give an 


will be erected in the so-called Automobile 


in the exhibition grounds and which will 
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approximately 4000 spectators to 


watch the making of a modern film in all its par- 


opportunity to 


ticulars and with all its secrets which are usually 
ordinary mortal. 
Several leading film companies are going to produce 


hidden from the view of the 
films here during the exhibition and the reels made 
during the day will be shown in the evening on the 
screen. 
“Films of all descriptions will be shown in little 


model theatres and _ here, educational, 


slow motion and trick films will interest the visitor 


scientific, 
from abroad. The equipment of the model theatres 
will also attract the theatre owners. 

“The photographic industry will be represented 
through all the in photographic 
lenses and chemicals. As special 
be shown 
giving a complete picture of the development of 
photography 


leading firms 
articles, - optical 
attraction a historical exhibition will 
from the primitive Daguerre type to 
the most up to date art photo. The association of 
German amateur and professional photographers are 
arranging for showing the high 


art in modern photography. 


special exhibits 
standard of 

“English speaking visitors will find it special con- 
venience that the Foreign Department of the 
Messe-Amt, Berlin C 2, 
ment of Mr. A. 


with advice and information.” 


Berliner under the manage- 


H. Farrell will be at their disposal 


Foreign Production Notes 

Announcement comes from Berlin that “the 
Ufa will make a film explaining the Freudian 
theory of psychoanalysis, but treated in a 
manner understandable by the layman. It 
will be called “The Mystery of the Soul.” 
Dr. Freud will assist in the direction. 

From Prague it is reported that The Meshrab- 
Russian Film Co. of Moscow will produce a 
picture called “The Mechanism of the Brain.” 
It will be 
professors will assist in the production which 


technical. Six eminent Russian 
is being sponsored by the Institute for Experi- 
mental Medicine. 

And Now Coogan Theatres! 

Recent press reports feature the news that 
Jackie Coogan’s money—some of it—is to be 
invested in building new theatres and mention 
a 3000 seat first-run house in Los Angeles as 
the first of a prospective chain. The Cleveland 
498) 
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The Theatrical Field 


Conducted by 


MARGUERITE 


ORNDORFF 


Theatrical Film Reviews for October 


BEGGAR ON HORSEBACK 


One of the most attractive comedies that 


(Paramount) 


has been screened in many a day. It is 
adapted from the play, and has to do with 
a struggling young composer whose great 
ambition is to write a symphony. But in 
the meantime, to keep from starving, he 
grinds out jazz orchestrations until he is a 
nervous wreck. His soul pupil, a rich and 
romantic lady, has set her cap for him, and 
his practical friends intimate that he might 
marry her, and have the money and leisure 
to finish his symphony. Troubled by the 
idea, he falls asleep, and dreams that he does 
marry her, and that he is endlessly pursued 


by the wealthy Gladys and all her curious 








relatives. The dream psychology is satisfy- 


ingly accurate. There is the confusing unreal- 
ity that 


melts 


always attends a dream, as scene 


into scene without pause or reason. 


Familiar figures take on strange guises, trivial 


things assume enormous proportions, and 


everything is out of gear. From the time the 
bridegroom, attired in pajamas, bathrobe, and 
silk hat, and followd by a crowd of grooms- 
men with bouquets and flowing tulle veils, 
scampers W ith indecorous haste down the aisle 
of the church, till the moment when he wakes 
up with a bounce in his own armchair, the 
illusion is perfect. On the whole it is a clever 


satire, with some of our modern American 


shibboleths very neatly cartooned. Respon- 








Edward Everett Horton as the harassed composer, Esther Ralston as his sweetheart, 
in the notable film, “The Beggar on Horseback” 
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sibility for the picture lies with James Cruze, 
the director, but credit must also go to his 
cast and his skillful cameraman. Edward 
Everett Horton is the harassed composer, 
Esther Ralston his sweetheart. The Cady 
family who people his dream so horrendously. 
are played by Gertrude Short, Ethel Wales, 
James Mason, and Erwin Connelly. The 
pantomime, “A Kiss in Xanadu,” which is 
introduced into the dream, is charmingly done 


by Betty Compson and Theodore Kosloff. 


THE RE-CREATION OF BRIAN KENT (Prin 
cipal Pictures) 

Exactly as Harold Bell Wright wrote it 
more so, if possible—dealing with the down- 
fall of a bank teller, and his redemption 
through the efforts of a kindly old school 
teacher. A satisfactory cast headed by Mary 
Carr, Helene Chadwick, Zasu Pitts, and Ken- 


neth Harlan. 


THE BRIDGE OF SIGHS (Warner Brothers) 


A familiar plot which ambles along on the 
usual lines, permitting an innocent man to 
be unjustly accused of a crime because the 
father of the real culprit wishes to shield his 
son. This is the kind of story that gives the 
juvenile a chance to say to the girl, “Where 
have you been all my life?” Creighton Hale, 
Dorothy Mackaill, Alec Francis, and Ralph 


Lewis are in the cast. 


THE MIDNIGHT EXPRESS (Columbia Pictures) 

A regulation railroad thriller with a routine 
plot: son of president works up from 
bottom under assumed name; villain sets fire 
to railroad bridge; hero vanquishes villain 
and flags train in nick of time; everybody 
happy. Elaine Hammerstein and William 


Haines are featured. 


THE CROWDED HOUR (Paramount) 


The story of an actress who nearly breaks 
up a home, but experiences a change of heart 


and doesn’t. It works up to an interesting 
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climax in the war, and offers Bebe Daniels 
an opportunity to do some emotional work 
rather well. Helen Lee Worthing is good 
as the wife, and Kenneth Harlan as the hus- 
band. T. Roy Barnes supplies the comedy 
relief. 
SO THIS IS MARRIAGE (Metro-Goldwyn) 
Here’s the triangle again, with Lew Cody 
making the trouble between Eleanor Board- 
man and Conrad Nagel. But just when he 
has the lady all ready to tumble into his 
arms, he decides she’s not the type, or some- 
thing. So he sits down and tells her the story 
of David and Bathsheba, and points a moral. 
Whereupon the lady flits back to her hus- 
band, and Mr. Cody mops a relieved brow. 
The Bible story—rather too lengthy to sus- 
tain interest—is done in color. What the 
title has to do with the story, I don’t know. 


THE MAN WITHOUT A HEART (Principal 
Pictures) 

A bachelor author attempts to straighten 
out his sister’s marital difficulties and does 
everything wrong. Then, after he has con- 
clusively proved himself the perfect dumb- 
bell, the girl he has wrongly suspected all 
along as a homewrecker, has the poor judg- 
ment to fall in love with him. Jane Novak, 
Faire Binney, Kenneth Harlan, and David 


Powell made up the cast. 


JUST A WOMAN (First National) 


The not entirely convincing story of a 
woman and two men who managed very well 
as long as they were poor, but got into 
trouble after they made money. Conway 
Tearle is decidedly unfortunate in the role 
of a particularly aimless husband. Claire 
Windsor and Percy Marmont are not so badly 
off, for there seems at least to be some ap- 


parent reason for what they do. 


THE SHOCK PUNCH (Paramount) 


Richard Dix, they say, has in him all the 
makings of a comedian, and to prove it, 


: 


LS ST 
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they’ve given him a humorous story about a 
young fellow who got himself a job as a 
structural steel worker without knowing what 
he was up against, and with no other qualifi- 
cation than a very healthy ability to look 
out for himself in a fight. All for a girl, of 
course. It really is funny and gets wildly 
thrilling when Mr. Dix performs sundry gym- 
nastic feats in the air, and has a beautiful 
fight with the villainous Walter Long all over 
the superstructure of the building, finally 
finishing him off with the celebrated “shock 
punch.” They’ve rather sliced up the original 
story, but if you didn’t read it you won't 
mourn over that. Frances Howard is the girl. 
I WANT MY MAN (First National) 

A wartime romance, involving Milton Sills 
and Doris Kenyon, as a blinded veteran and 
When 
the wife learns that his sight is to be restored, 
she divorces him so that he may go home and 
Then she calmly 


presents herself on the scene as a stranger 


the nurse he married out of gratitude. 


resume an old love affair. 


whom he has never seen, and beats the other 
Only fair. 


the cast are May Allison and Harriette 


girl to his affections. Others in 


Hammond. 


HOW BAXTER BUTTED IN (Warner Brothers) 


Matt Moore covers himself with glory in 
the part of one of those timid plodders who 
would like to be a hero but never gets the 
chance. He is forever picturing himself as 
the last to leave the sinking ship or the first 
to plunge into the burning building, but 
really it is as much as he can do to face his 
And then, 


after plugging and plugging, and nearly kill- 


employer «and ask for a raise. 


ing himself with over work trying to support 
his dead brother’s family, he is overwhelmed 
to discover that everybody knew he was a 
Dorothy Devore, Ward 


hero all the time. 
Crane, and Wilfred Lucas are included in the 
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cast. Very well directed by William Beau- 
dine who makes the most of every opportunity 
for a laugh, and cleverly aided by the titles 


which are very pat. 


WELCOME HOME 


(Paramount) 


The amazingly human quality which sets 


James Cruze’s work apart from the usual 
thing, distinguishes this quite ordinary little 
story of the father who came to live with 
his son and his daughter-in-law, and became 
the innocent center of a domestic storm. One 


reviewer has said that it’s almost too true 
to be funny, and as a matter of fact, it strikes 
uncannily near home on more than one occa- 
sion. There are few, I’m sure, who can’t 
sympathize—with the son when father mo- 
nopolizes the bathtub for an hour on Sunday 
morning and gets the precious Sunday paper 
all mixed up and soggy as well; or with the 
daughter-in-law when father sunnily drags in 
his cronies from the old men’s home, to smoke 
up the apartment and eat the sandwiches and 
drink the lemonade that were intended for 
her club guests. Luke Cosgrave is memorable 
as the father, and Lois Wilson and Warner 


Baxter come close on his heels as the young 


couple. By all means see this. 
SUN-UP_ (Metro-Goldwyn) 
The mountaineers once more take their 


stand agin the gov’ment, with a resultant 
picture that is about as unreal and uncon- 
Conrad Nagel 
plays a frowzy mountain boy, a part that 
Lucille 


La Verne as the mother smokes a ridiculous 


vincing as anything could be. 
does not fit him like an old shoe. 


corncob pipe with a grim determination that 
suggests merely that she is being paid to do 
a very disagreeable job thoroughly. Pauline 
Starke adds the last touch by playing the 
with a Gloria Swanson 


mountain maiden 


finish. 
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(Paramount) 


ARE PARENTS PEOPLE? 


Alice Duer Miller’s very modern comedy 
tale of the divorce problem viewed from the 
standpoint of the daughter in the case, makes 
good picture material for Betty Bronson of 
“Peter Pan” fame. Actually Miss Bronson 
betters her performance of Peter by a con- 
siderable margin. She doesn’t strain after 
effects as she seemed to do in her first picture, 
but has acquired a charming naturalness. 
Florence Vidor and Adolph Menjou handle 
the parts of the quarreling parents with quiet 
skill, and Lawrence Gray is acceptable in a 
small part. of Malcolm St. 
Clair should have due credit for this nicely 


The direction 


finished piece of work. 


DRUSILLA WITH A MILLION (F.B.O.) 


Exceedingly mellow as to drama, and re- 
miniscent of dozens of past pictures, this has, 
nevertheless, its appeal, acquired mainly 
through the excellent acting of Mary Carr, 
the facial antics of a number of cute babies, 
and the incurable sympathy of any audience 
for the dog, of 


provided. Briefly a millionaire disinherits 


under whom several are 
his wild son in favor of an obscure inmate ot 
an old ladies’ home, and she proceeds to 
spend her million happily satisfying a life- 
long want by adopting all the homeless babies 
she can find. The romance of the son, and 
efforts of his friends to set aside the will are 
involved in the plot. In spite of age and 
obvious hokum, the story is well done. Pris- 
cilla Bonner, Claire du Brey, Kenneth Harlan, 


and William Humphries complete the cast. 


PATHS TO PARADISE 


(Paramount) 

The charm of the unexpected enlivens this 
joyous adventure into Crookland. There is 
always a certain amount of fun to be got out 
of the combination of a clever crook and a 
dumb detective, but when the crook is Ray- 
mond Griffith and his accomplice is Betty 
Compson, you can count on a good time. 


The real fun centers in a chase after a stolen 
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necklace, in which the two thieves are pur- 
sued by every motor cop of every county 
from San Francisco to San Diego and back 
But there are other high spots of 
for instance, the place where 
Griffith, stealing an entire safe under the nose 


again. 


comedy, as, 


of a detective, endeavors to avoid the beam 
of a flashlight held in the mouth of a playful 


pup. 


THE WIZARD OF OZ (Chadwick Pictures) 
Frank Baum’s classic, dear to the hearts of 
all children, has been tortured by Larry 
Semon into a flip slapstick affair with the 
usual fat men falling into the usual troughs 
of sticky stuff, and such capable people as 
Mary Carr, Josef Swickard, and Bryant Wash- 
uncomfortably around the 
One can almost detect their blushes 


burn hovering 
edges. 


at being caught in such a predicament. 


CORNERED (Warner 


A crook story based on the close resem- 


Bros.) 


blance of two girls, one an heiress, the other 
a thief. A plan to rob the heiress fails, and 
the crook is cornered and faced with the 
necessity of proving that she is the other 
This she does to everybody else’s satis- 


Then the 


two girls turn out to be long lost sisters—of 


girl. 
faction and her own amazement. 
course. Marie Prevost doubles as both girls, 
and Rockcliffe Fellowes and Raymond Hatton 

fine actors, both—are wasted on parts that 


anybody could play. 


THE PAINTED FLAPPER (Chadwick) 

As soon as the first flapper picture made a 
hit, everybody in the business concluded that 
they had better cash in on the idea while it 
flourished, so we had a perfect deluge of 
But I think the end is 
This one is not so good as the best 
of them nor so bad as the worst, and it does 


pictures of this type. 


in sight. 


have a brilliant lineup in the cast—James 
Kirkwood, Pauline Garon, Kathlyn Williams, 
Claire Adams, Crauford Kent, and Albert 


Roscoe—to mention only a few. 
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“There is nothing that the truth, in the hands of true men, 
may not finally vanquish 








HE above words were used during the funeral services for the late Victor F. 


Lawson, owner and publisher of the Daily News, the independent newspaper of 


Chicago. This paper has published a weekly list of our endorsed films for the past 


four years. 
pendent of its advertising. 


writer that there were few newspapers in the country like it.) 


It has meant a good deal to have a newspaper that dared to be inde- 
(Will Hays made the statement in the presence of the 


We are very grateful 


for having had a man like Mr. Lawson, and as a little tribute to the memory of a 


man who dared to be independent, and because the words quoted above are significant 


of the work we are trying to do, hereafter we will use this sentence to head our 


department. 

T is very interesting to watch the fight 

waging between the Czar of the movies and 
the state of Connecticut, because that state is 
taking drastic measures tending to bar the 
vicicus films from that commonwealth. The 
Czar threatens a boycott, and says that no 
more films will go to Connecticut until that law 
That is the way you would ex- 
Maybe the 


other forty-seven suffering states will find 


is revoked. 
pect a Czar to talk to the people. 


it expedient to follow Connecticut’s example, 
and so easily remove the menace of the movies 
from their states. It is the simplest plan that 
has come to light yet. Just do a little regu- 
lating and the Czar will do the rest, and take 
Then the 


Industry will have something emphatic to 


movies away from your domain. 


say to its Czar to the following effect: “We 
want that market back, even if we have to 
make the kind of pictures the state will ac- 
cept.” Let us hasten that day. It may pay us 


to have a Czar after all. 


ILL HAYS bemoans the fact that the 

Connecticut law provides for a one man 
censorship. 
the Movies? 


about to censor the trade journals. 


How about the job of Czar of 

According to reports, he is 
The eX- 
hibitors who read them evidently need pro- 
Why 


don’t they fight for “personal liberty,” “free 


tection more than our children do. 


speech,” etc 7 


T is interesting to learn that Tamar Lane, 

editor and publisher of Film Mercury, is 
forming the Photoplay League, which, accord- 
ing to reports, aims to gather together a large 
body of intelligent photoplay lovers and to 
cater to their taste. According to the Press 
Notices “no one not a member of the League 
will be permitted to witness the Photoplay 
League programs, an arrangement which 
eliminates the obnoxious censorship inter- 
ference, and no censors will be permitted to 
join the organization or even to view the 


programs as guests. This will make possible 


the filming of many notable classics of the 
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drama and of novels which are now barred 
from the screen.” It does not intend to pro- 
duce until later, according to report, so that 
it means that they wish to use the films 
which have already been produced and that 
censors have forbidden a showing in some 
states. Instead of catering to “intelligent” 
photoplay lovers, it sounds as if they were 
catering to minds who want the things that 
the community says are not good for the 
general public. And it sounds as if censors 
were some terrible green eyed monsters who 


were born that way. 


How foolish and childlike to think that a 
police ofhcer could not step into any theatre 
showing films and bar the film if it seemed 
wise for public safety. How foolish to say 
that this will eliminate “the obnoxious censor- 
ship interference.” You might as well say 
that a vice resort could be run free from police 
interference if the resort catered to members 


only. 


In 1924 our Chicago Board of Censors, 
which is under the supervision of our Chief 
of Police, deleted 1811 scenes of assault with 
guns with attempt to kill; 757 scenes of at- 
tacks on women or attempted rape; 173 
scenes of horror as poking out eyes, cutting 
off ears etc; 34 train holdups; 37 scenes of 
dynamiting safes and bridges; 31 scenes of 
jail breaking; 929 scenes of nudity and many 
other similar scenes. These deletions were 
from 788 pictures only. Tell me, pray, what 
group of “intelligent photoplay lovers” is so 
anxious to see these scenes, which the “terrible 
censors” remove so that our boys and girls 
might have a better chance to grow up and be 


decent citizens ? 


NEW YORK press clipping shows how 
A very chummy the movie industry and the 
press are. It reports that an island near 
Florida, which was once a pirate’s home, has 


been purchased by the president of the Motion 


Picture Producers and Distributors Associa- 
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tion. the editor of the Review of Reviews, 
the head of Christie Comedies, and the presi- 
dent of the American Press Association. 
There’s a combination to think about! 


According to press notices, Van Vechten’s 
“The Tattooed Countess” is to be filmed by 
Famous Players-Lasky, with Pola Negri in 
the title part. “Those who have read the 
book know it will be impossible to film it— 
neither the censors or the general public 
would approve of such a story filmed. So, 
apparently, a large sum has been paid to a 
popular author to use his name and the title 
of his book. What will be done to the plot 
and situations will probably be atrocious.” 
(The Czar of Moviedom says that there is no 
danger of any producer associated with him, 
producing an indecent movie founded on an 
indecent book, because of the pledges they 
have made and their wonderful system of 
censoring their own plays.) But still they 
go merrily on. 


Again quoting from press notices: “Elinor 
Glyn’s next release will have the character- 
istic title of ‘Four Flaming Days.’ Oh, Bill 
Hays—how about your ban on _ suggestive 
titles?” (Please remember that most of these 
notices are quotations. The Film Councils 
are not alone in sensing the insincerity of the 
Czar and the industry he represents.) 


Pola Negri is about to appear in “The 
Flower of the Night.” According to Photo- 
play magazine: “Joseph Hergesheimer wrote 
a story for Pola Negri and suggested as the 
title “The Wanton.’ Presto, a brisk transla- 
tion to the cinemese and we have ‘Flower of 
Night’—the movie synonym. What a truly 
beautiful language is the Cinemese.” We 
suppose this will be evidence to some people 
that the industry is “cleaning itself up”—by 


changing a title. 


i 


ca 











T is well to remember that in dealing with the 
moving picture business we are not dealing with 
an innocent little pastime but one of the largest 
financial trusts in the United States. The moving 
picture business is an industry with an investment 
of more than one billion dollars and an annual in- 


come of more than nine hundred million dollars. 


One may safely say that the moving picture in- 
dustry is the most significant in point of influence 
of all the industries. 
capitalizing the natural desire of children, youth, 


Here is an industry that is 


and adults for amusement and recreation. The 
question involved is not that of freedom of speech, 
but the regulation of a vast industry which has 
suddenly sprung up and which has behind it a shady 
history. It is an industry that has developed with- 
out ethical 
broken contracts and violation of honor, and many 


standards. It has been built up on 
of its chief promoters have been men dominated 
by enormous greed, men who have wounted no means 
unworthy that would bring financial gain. 

There are many serious faults in the system and 
these faults are so serious and significant as to 
call for investigation of the business by the United 
States Government. Among the faults may be 
named the process of unifying the producing and 
exhibiting ends of the business; the offering of 
discounts for pictures in groups, enabling the pro- 
ducers to work off their worst pictures; the “first 
run” protection method whereby the larger pictures 
cannot be shown for six months or a year after the 
initial showing, thus enabling one house to charge 
unpardonable prices, which in the case of one picture 
was reported to have brought in box-office receipts 
of over seven hundred thousand dollars; the boy- 
cott and black list to compel exhibitors to do the 
bidding of producers; the 
money to the producers—on June 26th, 1924, the 


requiring of advance 


amount of advance money in the hands of producers 


was reported to be five million, seven hundred 


thousand dollars. These are some of the faults of 
the system which, added to the lack of moral or 
ethical ideals in the type of pictures, produces a 
menace of great magnitude. 

It is discouraging to realize that after three years 
of reputed supervision of the movie industry by 
Mr. Will Hays the moral character of pictures is 
certainly and rapidly degenerating. A recent con- 
ference of moving picture censors and others in- 
terested in better pictures reported agreement that 


pictures are steadily growing worse instead of better. 
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Reports of censors, and surveys made in various 
parts of the country, are uniform in revealing the 
daily 
1924 


3.780 elimina- 


horrible character of the pictures which are 
shown to ten million children and youths. In 
the New York Board 
tions and the Chicago Board made 5,193 elimina- 
The New York Board cut out 1,318 


depicting crime. In the first six 


Censor made 


tions. scenes 
months of last 
year the Chicago Board cut out 2,200 crime scenes, 
The survey conducted in Minneapolis revealed that 
20% 


and 35% of 


of the pictures seen pictured marital infidelity, 


them showed obscene, immoral. and 


profane features. Another survey of 404 pictures 


showed 117 cases of marital intrigue, 38 cases of 


divorce, 140 drinking scenes, 124 scenes in houses 


of ill-fame, and 113 attacks on women. Only 35 
of the 404 were found unobjectionable. The Chicago 


Board in 778 pictures found 735 attacks on women 
One could go on indefinitely enumerating statistics re- 
vealing the crude, immoral, and despicable char- 
The chairman 


of all 


the pictures viewed had elements which were danger- 


acter of pictures being shown daily. 


of one censor board told the writer that 85% 


ous for children and damaging to decent ideals. 


One cannot go far in the study of present day 
moving pictures without feeling that this industry 
day. It is 


my personal opinion that it is a greater menace than 


is one of the greatest menaces of the 


slavery or liquor traffic, because every sacred ideal, 


those of home, church, school, and law, is being 
belittled daily before millions of people, half of 


them in the formative period of life. 
There are those who believe that pictures are the 


When one 


considers that the pictures being shown are for the 


strongest educational agency we have. 


most part destructive of fine ideals and that the 


appeal is being made to not less than twenty-five 


million American children and youth, and that the 


appeal is being made seven days of the week, three 


hundred sixty-five days a year, the enormity of the 


menace becomes apparent. Educators, ministers, and 


judges throughout the land are alarmed at the in- 


fluence exerted by moving pictures on our youth. 


Sad to say, but thus far 


true, not a very large per- 


centage of parents have become alarmed 


hold 


A mer- 


Unless we are to lose the ideals which we 
dear and which have been fundamental in our 
ican life, we must immediately arouse ourselves to 
a sense of the danger confronting us and demand that 
the United shall 


industry by making it clean and decent at the point 


States Government regulate this 


of production. 
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Film Council Recommendations For October 


J UST here let us state that the Film Councils have never been interested in the 


kind of pictures that the adult sees. 


emphasize it too much. 


That is not our mission, and we can not 
Any one can turn to the newspapers and magazines to find 


out whether a picture is artistically good or well acted, or has a plot well worked 


out. Our mission has been and always will be to try to help the parent or teacher 


who is interested in suitable entertainment for the family group. 


We have tried 


to call attention to the fact that all films are not suitable for the whole family any 


more than all books are. 


We would not issue an adult list at all excepting that we 


sometimes find a noteworthy and widely advertised film which might “sound” as 


if suitable for the family. 


In such cases 


we wish merely to show that we have 


reviewed it and can endorse it for adults, but warn the parents and teachers that 


for various reasons we do not feel it is suitable for youth or child. For instance, we 
listed “The Little French Girl” because, from the title, one might easily think it 


was suitable for young people. 
title. if you had not read the book. 


HE Film Councils of America recommend the 


following films for various family groups 


For the Family from High School Age Up 
Not So Long Ago~ with Betty Bronson. This is 
a storv of early N. Y., or at least as early as 
grandmother’s time when there were no horseless 
carriages. But that isn’t very long ago. A little 


seamstress, Betty Bronson, falls in love with the 


son of the wealthy people who employ her. Her 


father is the inventor of a horseless wagon. It is 
a very pretty little love story, rather slow when 
compared to the jazzy, vampy tales of today, and 
our nerves had a chance to quiet down for a few 


moments As Luther Burbank says, “Nerves wear 


out with thrills.” We believe that even the tire¢ 
young people may wish they lived in grandmother’s 


time and will love this quaint picture. 


The Lost World—tThis story of A. Conan Doyle’s 

is most picturesquely filmed. To see the dinosaurs 
and other animals of former times moving on the 
screen is worthy of one’s time and attention A 
love story has been added, which hurts rather than 
helps the story. People are always indignant at 
the butchering of their pet stories, and we hope 
that more directors will learn from the lesson 
of Peter Pan. But otherwise, The Lost World 


is splendid. 


A Son of His Father—This is a pleasing western 
The story by Harold Bell Wright is of a man 
whose ranch is being foreclosed because the holder 
wishes to use the pass to carry contraband across 


A love story is very nicely woven thru it. 


So it was simply a warning not to be fooled by the 


For Adult Members of the Family 


The Unholy Three—with Lon Chaney. This film 


has been spoken of in the highest of terms and 
is considered the thriller of the year. It is spoken 
of as a great comedy. It is wonderfully directed 
and acted, there is no question about that, and 
the theme is most unusual. But perhaps this 
reviewer had the disadvantage of seeing it with 
a Chicago audience which is so fed up on crime 
in daily life that they could not laugh at the 
antics of the three criminals. The reaction of 
the audience to the picture was more interesting 
than the picture itself, and that is saying a great 
deal. Some of them laughed when supposed to 
laugh, but more of them said “tut, tut, tut, tut, tut,” 
if you know what that means. There was generally 
an ominous silence and we almost expected to 
see some one rise and protest. The only honest 
person in the picture besides the police was the 
inost idiotic man imaginable. The clever people, 
the heroes, are all crooks. The idiotic honest 
man is to be hung for the crime of these others, 
and the only thing that saves him is the love of 
a girl. To adults bent on seeing an unusual film, 
fine acting and directing, this is commended. But 
to show it to immature minds seems unwise. The 
crooks do some clever work, with very funny 
methods, get away with murder even, and the 
innocent is sent to the gallows, and two of the 
crooks are great heroes. 

When we awake to our full responsibility to 
youth, pictures such as this will be shown to 


adult audiences only. 
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The Gold Rush—with Charlie Chaplin. It is with 


great reluctance that this film cannot be named 
for the entire family. Were the picture six reels 
instead of ten, it might be different. There are 
naturally in a Chaplin film many clever moments, 
and were it cut down, the worthless and tiresome 
moments could be eliminated. Some of the 
comedy stunts are cheap and vulgar, and some are 
old as the hills. Some are real gems. Every 
one will naturally wish to see this for himself 
anyway and we suggest that parents see it before 
they let the family go. 


Lightnin’—This picture, taken from Frank Bacon's 


memorable stage play is weli directed and acted. 
The most striking part is the resemblance that 
the actor taking the part of Bill Jones bears to the 
late Frank Bacon. He does it well too. It follows 
the lines of the play as well as possible. If this 
is shown to youth, there are two scenes which 


might well be cut. The court scene is a travesty 


Films Reviewed 


The Desert Flower—with Colleen Moore. The 


story of the foreman of a railroad gang in the 
desert and his stepdaughter, played by Colleen. 
As she grows up into young womanhood, his 
horrid attentions drive her away to the dance 
hall. The woman cook who smokes a pipe and 
is generally coarse, tells her to go. Maggie says 
her mother taught her that there were two kinds 
of women, good and bad. The cook replies that 
the good women have to do all the work. (A 
girl behind the reviewer remarked that she guess- 
ed this was so. This is mentioned to show how 
some of our young people get their ideas today. 
That sentence made quite an impression on her 
young mind.) She joins the dance hall girls 
They are in charge of a Mrs. Glory and the sub- 
title says “They call her Mrs. Glory but there is 
no ring on her third finger to substantiate it.” 
There is every indication of the kind of girls she 
is with, but Colleen is so innocent-appearing that 
no one would think that she is earning her living 
in that way. 

Her stepfather finally seeks her out and there 
is a horrible scene in her room, where _ he tries 
to conquer her. 

Colleen Moore started out several years ago 
doing some splendid work in some splendid pi 
tures. She will wreck her own career if she per 


sists in pictures of this sort. 


The Marriage Whirl—This is said to be J. Hartley 


Manners’ stage play “The National Anthem.” It 
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on the meting out of justice in our democracy 
and respect for the dignity of the law and the 
judges would suffer seriously. The sheriff is also 
made most ludicrous, and the audience is very 
glad that his victim is able to avoid him. This is 
a good example of the difference between showing 
a play to adults who pay $3.00 to see a famous 
actor play a difficult role, and the filming of the 
same to be shown to boys and girls in the forma- 
tive period of life who might get their ideas of 
court proceedings and the kind of officers who 
preside from viewing it. Everything they see in 
life helps to make their future thoughts and actions. 
The scene where the judge makes a fool of himself 
in court over a gay widow and comes 
back to the bench with the imprint of her painted 
lips on his forehead should be cut. It would 
never happen in life. We must preserve the 
dignity of the law in the hearts of our boys and 


girls. 


but not Endorsed 


is said that Mr. Manners’ idea was that America’s 
national anthem today was jazz (think of it!). 
According to press notices, “He thought sync opated 
music caused young couples to dance and drink 
and tear around like headless chickens and some- 
how become wedded in the whirl. The movie 
version has made the most of jazz and liquor and 


headless chicken whirls.” 


Passionate Youth—Another tedious jazz affair. 


The Lucky Horseshoe—with Tom Mix. Tom Mix 


recently made the statement that he realized he 
was a hero to boys and therefore never smoked 
nor drank on the screen. But in this picture he 
plays the part of a Don Juan, and the subtitle 
gives you the gist of the theme. “If he loved a 
female, he did not care whether she was engaged. 
married or divorced, he went out and got her.” 
It is a pity that Mix has strayed from the old 
time riding and dare devil stunts which the boys 
loved him for. They do not care for love stories 
Why then introduce this kind of material? Rumor 
says that Mrs. Mix has left Tom, because of a wild 
party which terminated the making of this picture. 
We could easily imagine, with the kind of scenes 
used, the suggestive dancing on the table. that 
there might be a wild party at the time it was 
shot. 

The minister who marries them after he dashes 
thru the window on Tony is the usual satire of 
a minister used on the screen. Mix tells him to 


“Shoot Away,” and the submissive pastor unites 
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the pair after Mix has driven the fiance out at The Merry Widow—(Von Stroheim)—The N. Y. 
the point of a pistol. Times says of this: “Mr. Von Stroheim evinces 


ot fe : ' N a tendency to what might be termed an Emil 
The Wanderer—This is advertised in the | # Zola He 


i 7 Elinor Glyn complex. is strong for 
Times thus; “Wayward Youth,” lured by a sinu 


’ hi violent love. This picture is one of strong pas- 
; sire saves home and mother annd wastes his , ; F 
ous siren, leaves ho sions. There are points where it would have been 


i i xi ling and dissipation. Dancing ; . : 
portion in gambling ‘ I better for Mr. Von Stroheim to have an iron hand 


girls beguile him, et “This is the biblical story onus tea® 


of the Prodigal Son done over to suit the tastes 
of our movie producers not the public One Previously Recommended 
Polen mqqedts thet Geet i a ee Sprains we shall repeat each month 


adaptability of the Bible to snappy stories. The ae ee . os 
Bible story makes much of the return of the our recommended lists for the past few 


prodigal son. The film makes much more of the months, naming the month’ reviewed. Then 
things which the prodigal son might have done in the reader can turn to that month’s Educa- 


his absence. (How much more must we stand be- tional Screen for details of the picture. 
fore the American public will rise up in its wrath : ; : : 
and demand a halt. The whole world is watch- For the Family from Ten Years Up 


ing us and begging that we do something. Join Seven Chances—with Buster Keaton—(June) 


° ° +4 # , ». > > 
the movement now by joining in the big protest Looking for Sally—(Pathe)—(June) 


which will be made at the conference in ( hicago For the Family from High School 
Feb. 10 to 12. Write to the Federal Motion Pic “i 


ture Council at the Congress Hotei and find out 


Age Up 
Don “Q”—Douglas Fairbanks—(September) 


what you can do.) : ; ' 
. Sally of the Sawdust—(September) 


Hell’s Highroad (Cecil DeMille)—We were Introduce Me—with Douglas McLean—(September) 
awaiting with interest the kind of picture that De The Last Laugh—with Emil Jannings—(June) 


Mille wanted to produce as an independent. We Code of the West—(June) 
found out very quickly and it eliminates DeMille The Dressmaker from Paris—(June) 


from the ranks of those who might wish to do Sally—with Colleen Moore—(June) 


clean pictures were they given a free rein. Madame Sans-Gene—with Gloria Swanson— 
The N. Y. Sun says of it: “It is a long Hell’s (June) 

Highroad and it has no turning. It stretches on Isn’t Life Wonderful—Griffith— (May) 

and on and, since it started falsely fair, one plods The Goose Hangs High—(May) 

steadily to its end, ever hoping that that first The Thundering Herd—(May) 

faint promise of something to transcend the banal Janice Meredith—with Marion Davies—(May) 

will be fulfilled.” The Rag Man—with Jackie Coogan—(May) 


The N. Y. Times heads its article “An Eve Two Shall be Born—( May) 


Full” and edds “There are parts which make New or Never—with Harold Lloyd—(May) 


one think that the censors were in a lenient mood For Adult Members of the Family 
when they viewed it. Less violence and a more New Toys—with Richard Barthelmess—(June) 
delicate love story would have enhanced this The Crowded Hour—(June) 
picture.” School for Wives—(May) 
Ty ‘ 
What Others Say 


Prof. Walter A. Maier of Concordia Seminary, movies must become the destroyers of all that 
St. Louis, in an address before 7000 Lutherans at humanity has valued as its greatest asset.” 
Ocean Grove, N. J. said, “The immoral motion Pi 


‘ , , : chbishop ley says, “The ‘ j Pssi 
ture is a slimy octopus that is winding its celludoid Archbishop Curley says, “The major impression 

= made by the movies of today is that they are de- 
fangs about the growing generation. d , ¢ 


structive rather than constructive. They treat of 


illegitimate love affairs, of triangular situations, or 


THis ee —_ 2 153 ue 
Dr. William Rosenau, prominent Rabbi of Balti marital infidelity and of sex problems ad nauseam.” 


more says, “Unless our tactics are changed. the (Concluded on page 512) 
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Professional Quality For Amateurs 


The DeVry Automatic Motion Picture Camera 


Full Size Standard Theater Film 
Just Press the Button 


NO CRANKING 
HOLDS 100 FEET 
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REWIND ROLLERS 


MOTOR REEL 


INTERIOR DeVRY PORTABLE MOTION PICTURE PROJECTOR 


The Greatest Value in the World Today 


IN PORTABLE PROJECTION 


Powerful new lamps combined with the DeVry 
Perfected Optical System provide ample illumina- 
tion for all school and church projection. 


No harder finer steel nor better workmanship 
could be put in any mechanism. 


The Professional Projector for the Amateur. 


DeVRY CORPORATION 1091 CENTER ST., CHICAGO 
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The Church and Pictures 


Conducted by Rev. Frank E. JENSEN. 


Why Use the Church to Advertise 
the Motion Picture Theatre? 


HIS question has been revolving in the mind of the editor of this department 

_ since reading in Trade Magazines of different subtle methods successfully fol- 
lowed by the commercial motion picture people to secure the co-operation of 
ministers in exploiting their motion picture theatres and quasi-religious motion 
pictures. In the judgment of the writer the church is selling out her birthright and 
losing her opportunity of uniting with her services the great modern factor of 
attraction and appeal—motion pictures. The case in point is the following item 
taken from one of the leading Motion Picture Trade Journals, headed by the fol- 
lowing titlke—“Church Used Cut on Ten Commandments.” The item proceeds: 

“When C. T. Perrin of the Sterling Theatre, Greeley, Col., ran The Ten Command- 
ments, two churches announced The Commandments as the text for sermons and 
one church, the First Presbyterian, borrowed a cut from the theatre with which to 
illustrate its advertisement. All of the advertisements were run on the same page by 
arrangement with the publisher, and the churches were well pleased with the at- 
tendance gained through this co-operation. This closed a campaign wherein the 
ministerial approval of the picture was featured on the front page of the newspaper.” 

“Church co-operation on this picture should be one hundred percent. Don’t wait 
for the churches to come to you. Go after their pastors and start early enough to 
permit them to lay out a campaign that will parallel yours, giving you the benefit 
of their work while they equally profit from yours.” 

“Offer to carry screen announcements for any church making the decalogue the 
subject of a sermon (misprinted “screen”) preceding the opening. Print the fact in 
your newspaper announcements. Help the ministers, and you'll help your business for 
many weeks to come. This is the perfect picture for church co-operation, and you 
lose part of what you are paying for unless you get it all.” 

I take it that neither of these churches referred to in the trade journal have 
inaugurated the use of motion pictures in connection with their church services. 
And yet, incidentally, what an argument for them to get busy at once and place the 
right kind of pictures in their regular church programs. It hardly seems possible 
that the church and theatre can co-operate, since one is purely for entertainment 
and profits, -and the other is for edification and not-for-profits. Please note the 
real purpose in helping the ministers, as stated above:—‘‘Help the ministers, and 
you'll help your business for many weeks to come.” Incidentally ministers can 
draw the rightful deduction that after the quasi-religious attraction is withdrawn 
from the theatre, the church attendance will go back to where it was, or lower, but 
the theatre attendance, from the “boosting” of the ministers will continue to reap the 
benefit of the largely increased attendance by church people at their picture theatres. 
We fail to see where the church is being benefited by such so-called and misnamed 


co-operation as indicated in the clause:—‘“Help the ministers,” 
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Ministers! The appeal goes out to you to learn how to help yourselves by add- 
ing to your church service program the practical use of suitable motion pictures, 
and thus build up permanently your own church work. The “Church and Pictures” 
Department of The Educational Screen it at the service of all ministers and churches. 
It will do its utmost not only to be a medium of exchange of ideas and methods, 
but will also offer constructive help in any way that will facilitate the right use of 
right pictures in the program of the church. This department asks for suggestions, 
courts criticisms, and especially is seeking for statements from such as have been 
and are using pictures successfully. The church film reviews and the suggested 
Service Programs are an indication of how we are seeking to render real help and 
Helps will also be furnished by the 


( Address the office of the The 


reel-service to every reader of this magazine. 


editor direct if you will write to him. him at 


Educational Screen. ) 


Why Keep the Sermon and the Picture Apart? 
T is reported that Rev. Robert W. Drawbridge of Pepperell, Mass., pastor of the 
community church of that place, holds a first-class projectionist’s license, and also 
conducts “motion picture shows” “ between sermons.” It would seem that there is 
not a sufficient population to support a motion picture theatre and so this minister 
for the church 


building. 


has, several years run shows apart from services in the church 


It is reported that the best subjects are projected, including features, 
comedies, educational and news reels. Perhaps the circumstances warrant such 
a practice because of the inability of the community to otherwise see pictures. 

On the face of it, however, do you not think that this is an unusual procedure, 
and one that cannot be carried on permanently without ultimately turning that com- 
munity church into a mere community movie theatre? Does it not suggest that there 
should be a coming together of the representatives of the different churches in order 
to consider the question as to how the Church can take hold, develop and use the 
motion picture? 

In the church’s development of motion pictures the commercial idea, up to the 
present so prevalent, must be supplanted by the service idea. The church has been 
at the threshold. 


only to use motion pictures, but also to secure a suitable church film library for its 


too long standing It is high time that it enter the open door, not 


own advantage and for the good of mankind generally in the church’s contacts. 


Personally Conducted Church Film Reviews 
Both 


hard path of retribution. 


This is a beautiful and are brought to repentance in the 


well acted two reel picture, based upon Paul’s 
Epistle to Philemon. The 
Onesimus of old, and a young man in like 


Both their 


As We Forgive men 
Onesimus flees from 
the 
the 


His master Philemon 


his master. into contact with 


\ postle Paul. 
Christian faith and life. 


story deals with comes 


and is converted to 


situation to-day. through mis- 


appropriation of funds to further their pri 
vate investments prove faithless and unprofit 
able and come to grief, for, “The way of the 
transgressor is hard.” This fundamental law 


of life is finely emphasized in the picture 


has also accepted the faith under Paul, and 
this the of the 


modern application of this beautiful story. 


forms whole background 


On the basis of this story forgiveness and 


reinstatement is procured for the modern 
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young man who has paid for his misuse of 
funds with a prison sentence, is unable to 
retain a position after he serves his time, and 
drifts into a city mission called the “Come 
Back Club.” 


young man’s former employer are fellow 


The city missionary and the 


church members around which circumstance 
the incidents of the story are developed. There 
are also two maidens in the story, around 
which is built up the faithfulness and de- 
votion of woman to the bethrothed, the sorrow 
that comes from wrong doing, and the sweet 
reconciliations that follow when the young 
men do right. The love scenes of Apphia and 
and Onesimus could be curtailed without any 
loss to the picture. (Pictorial Clubs, Inc., 
808 S. Wabash Av., Chicago.) 


A Suggested Service 
Hymn.—A Charge to Keep I Have. 
Psalm 51. 
Gloria Patri. 
Scripture Reading:—Paul’s Epistle to Phile- 
mon. 
Prayer. 
Hymn.—I Lay my Sins on Jesus. 
Sermon:—Luke 17:3.—If thy brother tres- 
pass against thee, rebuke him; and if he re- 
pent, forgive him. 
Hymn.—Thou art the Way; to Thee alone 
from Sin and Death we Flee; 
Picture Screen:—“As We Forgive.” (Between 
reels a suitable slide may be shown, such as 
Jesus and the young man comforted by Him) 
Announcements and offerings. 
Anthem or duet:—“Jesus, Lover of My Soul.” 
Prayer and closing service. 
Hymn.—What A Friend We Have In Jesus. 


Benediction. 


Climbing Life’s Hill—Two reel picture 


on the elements in Christian character 


that make for a successful and happy life. 
There is a castle upon a far distant mountain 
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AND PICTURES 

that symbolizes success. To reach it requires 
difficult and arduous climbing. 
the spirits of truth and sacrifice with love 


On the way 


appear to guide and protect those seeking 
success, while the spirits of selfishness and 
procrastination also appear to defeat truth 
and sacrifice and lose success to the ambitious 
youth seeking it. The picture is well done 
and will prove very effective. (Pilgrim Photo- 
\ suggested service provided, 


play, Chicago.) 


My Shepherd—One reel on the Twenty- 
third Psalm. In_ the 
faithful shepherd, the large flock of sheep, 
the green pastures, the still waters, the sheep- 
fold, the thieves that would steal and the wolf 
The various verses of the 


picture are the 


that would destroy. 
Psalm and the action suggested in each is 
very aptly presented in each detail. It pro- 
vides very vividly the beautiful and comfort- 
ing imagery of that gem among the Psalms. 
It makes a splendid application following a 
sermon on “The Lord is my Shepherd.” 
(World Educational Film Co., Chicago.) 


1 Suggested Service for the Film 

Now the Day is Over. 

Reading of Psalm—Psalm 23. 

Hymn—Savior, Like a Shepherd Lead Us. 

Scripture—John 10:1-18. 

Gently, Lord, O Gently Lead Us. 

Sermon—lIsaiah 40:11—He shall feed his 
flock like a shepherd: he shall gather the 


lambs with his arm, and carry them in 


Opening Hymn 


Anthem 


his bosom. 
colored 


(A few 


slides of Jesus the Good Shepherd can 


The picture then follows. 


be worked in this connection. ) 


Prayer. Announcements. Offering. 
Closing Hymn—Guide me, O Thou great 
Jehovah. 
Benediction. 
Neighbor Nelly—One reel, beautifully 


colored. The story of a erowing girl. 


The beginning of the story shows her ten 


years of age. She has come to her neighbor 
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MOTION PICTURES 


Class Room Work and Community Entertainments 
From Our Large and Carefully Edited Library 


How the Fires of the Body are Fed 
Our Common Enemy 
Industrious Ants 
The Four Seasons 
From Caves to Skyscrapers 
Etc., Etc. 


The Heart of Abraham Lincoln 

Rembrandt 

Old Scrooge 

The Call from the Wild 

The Story of the Star Spangled 
Banner, Etc., Etc. 


FILMS ON NON-INFLAMMABLE STOCK 


Prompt and Careful Service Assured 


PICTORIAL CLUBS, Inc. 


808 South Wabash Ave. 
CHICAGO 


where there is a lovely home surrounded by 


A devout old man, 85 


a beautiful garden. 
years of age, with a wife “twice” his size, 
and three grown daughters constitute the 
family to whom Nelly is neighbor. The old 
man has taken a deep interest in this sweet, 
normal girl and they play together like two 
children. The old man at one time comes out 
of the kitchen with doughnuts and cookies 
which he shares with “neighbor Nelly.” The 
doll instinct of the girl is directed to the baby 
that a nurse is wheeling near the home. Nelly 
takes the baby and entertains it. As the years 
go swiftly by Nelly is enjoying wholesome 
out door sports with her younger brother. 
This changes to association with another 
sister's brother as the sweetheart appears up- 
on the scene, and the old man is forgotten by 
“neighbor Nelly.” It is a sweet story that 
inspires all who see it with a desire to be pure 
and lovely in life, and to be surrounded by 
the beautiful in the really happy and worth- 


while environments of life. The story can be 


729 Seventh Avenue 
NEW YORK 





used for an evening service, but is especially 
adaptable to be used at a social function of 
the church. (World Educational Film Co., 
Chicago.) A suggested service or entertain- 
ment program provided. 


ie EREND Myron Ellsworth Hoyt, pas- 
tor of the Community Church, Augusta, 
Michigan is an ardent user of visual aids. He 
believes that pictures have an important place 
in school and general community develop- 
ment. 

Reverend Hoyt says: “My use of these aids 
is simply founded upon a conviction of the 
premier place visual instruction has in our 
general and specific training and develop- 
ment. We have a motion picture program 
each Saturday evening during the fall and 
winte1 months as a part of our recreational 
and instructional program. We use the stere- 
opticon frequently on Sunday evenings. The 
people seem to enjoy the pictures and there is 
no doubt in my mind as to their value.” 


Please Say You Saw the Advertisement in Tae EpucationaL Scaeen 
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The Educational Screen 


An Exceptional Opportunity for Co-operation by the Church 


The Federal Motion Picture Council In America, Inc. Originated In The Church. 


By JAMEs 


AVE you heard of the recent victory for the 
regulation of the motion pictures in the state 
of Connecticut? The Motion Picture Industry en- 
deavored, by injunction, to set aside the recent 
law, but failed in its efforts very largely because 
of the splendid work of the representatives of the 
Federal Motion Picture Council in America, Inc. 
which was called in as a “Friend of the Court.” 
This organization is preparing for its fourth 
annual conference in the Congress Hotel, Chicago. 
An office has been established in this hotel by the 
Chicago Conference Committee, and Miss Alice 
Miller, formerly of the Chicago Motion Picture 
Censor Board, is installed as Executive Secretary. 
An interesting paragraph regarding Miss Miller’s 
searching analysis of the pictures of the day in their 
bad influence upon children, is given in the May 
9th number of Exhibitors Herald. It shows how 
she’ has attracted the notice of the Motion Picture 
Industry, and incidentally reveals her fitness for 
the work of creating a wide and telling interest 
among the churches and clubs for the coming nation- 
al conference in February of next year. 

The paragraph mentioned seeks to laugh out of 
court the “indecencies” spoken of by Miss Miller. 
They are, however, the same “indecencies” referred 
to in a statement made by Congressman Upshaw 
who is the author of H. R. Bill 6821 for Federal 
Movie Regulation. He is a “movie fan.” He makes 
the following statement with regard to his own child 
and the “indecencies” of the movies:—‘“But the 
tragedy comes—the rude awakening, if you please 
when I must suddenly grab my little daugnter of 
tender years by the hand and take her away in the 
midst of some thrilling scene. Why? Ah, men and 
women—parents, teachers and character-builders 


> 


you know why!’ 


“But what are these little indecencies?” asks the 
Exhibitors Herald, and then proceeds:—*“Miss Alice 
Miller, of the Chicago motion picture censor Board, 
used an effective phrase in her remarks last week 
to the Film Councils of America. She said, “The 
‘little indecencies’ of the movies also constitute a 
grave offense against the morals of children.” That’s 
a well turned phrase. People who attend such meet- 
ings as the one addressed pick up neat phrases like 
that and carry them for years, planting them here, 
there and everywhere. They die hard. And of 
course nobody takes the trouble to find out what 
the little indecencies are. 

“Now I’ve been going to theatres quite some time. 
I dislike dirt as heartily as Miss Miller or anyone 
else, though I don’t blame my dislike upon the 


MacRae 


children. Yet I don’t know what she’s talking about 
when she says ‘little indecencies.’ Indecency is in- 
decency and that’s all there is about it. 

“The implication, of course is that scheming pro- 
ducers so deftly insert dirty little things into the 
pictures that the morals of our children are dis- 
rupted despite the vigilance of our watchdogs. If 
that were true, if the little indecencies could be 
designated, censorship champions would have the 
material for much better speeches. Later on in her 
remarks, Miss Miller partially redeems herself. She 
says, ‘If you really want to know how to clean up 
the movies I’jl tell you. Become movie fans. We 
can go no further in protecting the public than it 
will allow us to.” Except that the movies do not 
need cleaning up and that the public does not 
need or want “protection” against them, this last 
statement is not bad.” 


Will you not write to Miss Alice Miller Ex. See’y, 
Room B. 42, Congress Hotel, Chicago, Ill. and 
arrange to have her address large central groups, 
and tell you in facts and figures about the “IN- 
DECENCIES” that are a menace of the childhood 
and youth of our day and generation? Why not 
arrange to attend the Fourth Annual Motion Picture 
Conference, Feb. 10, 11, 12, 1926? 


Let us make our Movies Clean and Wholesome. 

The Motion Picture Industry had an_ ignoble 
origin, and because of the strangle hold of a few, 
possibly only three, who have grown rich so fast 
that they have not come to realize how ignoble they 
themselves are, keep the business from developing 
into production of higher and more elevating stand- 
ards. Financially the industry has grown into the 
class of the great leading national structures of rail- 
roading and banking. And this has come about 
in the short period of about 25 years. It has its 
roots in the “penny-picture-arcades,’ the crude pic- 
ture boxes of the boot-black stand, barber shops, 
and the one-time saloon. The men in the business 
have the money lust, whose only concern seems to 
be to get the money easily and quickly without 
regard to the evil done to the millions, especially 
children and young people, who daily patronize the 
movies where so much is unsavery, unwholesome, un- 
clean in the picture product. There are men in the 
business, classed as “independents,” perhaps, who 
are idealists and are seeking to improve the product, 


but these have small chance of being heard. 
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Reorganization of Picture Business. 

The picture industry is still horribly warped by 
those few men, once poor but now rich, whose ideas 
are crude, ideals low, and their methods most un- 
ethical in their desperate efforts to hold on to the 


klondike field of the picture business, becoming al 
the more capable of working greater damage in the 
unscrupulous exercise of growing power because of 
their increased and ever increasing wealth. The 
picture business has not yet found its final form, 
and has a long way yet to go. In this period of 
organizing and reorganizing there is need of some 
agency from the outside that will see clearly, think 
rightly, and work unselfishly to evolve a great con- 
structive program that will operate at the source 
and will follow through all the ramifications of pro 
duction, selling and exhibiting. The purpose of the 


Federal Motion Picture Council in America, Inc 
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is to aid in the correction of the many present abuses 
of the industry, the creation of right moral standards, 
the featuring of the clean, wholesome elements that 
make for permanent values in all pictures of the 


screen 


The Crusader Seals. 


To those who are interested actively in clean 
movies let it be said that much can be done by 
using the Crusade Seals as stickers on the mail 
that is sent out. The Crusader can be seen in the 
September number of this magazine under the de- 
partment of The Church and Pictures. These seals 
can be had in any quantity by writing to the con- 
ference headquarters, Room B 42, Congress Hotel, 
Chicago, IIl. 


Please observe the postal regulations in placing 


The cost $1.00 per hundred postpaid. 


them on mail matter. 





Holy Land Films 


HE first films in a series of twenty one- 
te subjects on the general topic of the 
Holy Land have recently been released by 
Pathe, through its exchanges. The general 
title of the series is “A Pilgrimage to Pales- 
tine”—and all treat of the sights and scences 
of the Bible Land. 


the series are here noted, and others will be 


The first two numbers in 


reviewed as they are released. 

Bethlehem (1 reel)—The birth-place of 
the Christ Child is shown in its present aspect 
—probably little changed through the nine- 
teen hundred intervening years. The Jaffa 
Gate, the Tower of David, the Well of the 
Magi, where the Wise Men of the East 
stopped, all are pictured as they must have 
appeared in Bible times. 

The reel is delightful in its scenes of the 
Field of Boaz, where it shows a plow such as 
Boaz must have used; sowing as it was done 
in early times, and shepherds with their flocks 
still being tended in green pastures. The 
shepherd’s sling is pictured in action as it 
was probably used when David slew Goliath. 

From the shepherd’s village on the out- 
skirts of Bethlehem, the first glimpse of the 
little city as a whole is seen, in fine pan- 


orama. Views of the city streets follow. 


showing the market place where bartering 
takes place in the leisurely way of the east, 
and where traders from the desert offer for 
sale their camels hair cloth, and wheat in 
gaily colored sacks. Women spin in the 
market place with primitive distaff and wind 
balls of yarn for the looms. 

\ narrow street leads to the Church of the 
Nativity where the actual place of Christ’s 
birth may be visited. It is pictured as it looks 
today—and the reel ends appropriately with 
a scene of the shepherds watching over their 
flocks at nightfall in the fields outside the 
city. 

Nazareth (1 reel)—The little city is first 
seen from afar, as it lies among the hills of 
Palestine, and approaching it the visitor 
comes upon the place where Mary’s home 
once stood. Well-photographed views show 
the statue of Mary in the garden, and the 
Fountain of the Virgin where today the 
women of the village fill their water jugs, 
precisely as did Mary herself in the Bible 
days. A carpenter shop in the village is 
pictured where boys work with their elders 
as did the boy Jesus. 

The narrow streets, the crowds, the venders 
are shown—and the film takes the spectator 
beyond the city, up the Jordan to the Sea of 


(Concluded on page 490) 








The Educational Screen 


School Department 


Conducted by STELLA EvELYN Myers 
Forest Park Schools, Forest Park, Ill. 


T is very generally conceded that one of 
the most needed developments in the use 
of visual material is a definite method of 

procedure for teachers not having the time 
to work out a special technique and for those 
not aware of the latent advantages in a 
scientific use of visual aids. We also need in- 
formation as to materials for particular sub- 
jects, which are available at low cost. Teachers 
may start with meager supplies and show the 
need for a larger equipment as they are ready 
for its use. Again, fuller information as to 
the precise co-ordination of films with prob- 
lem pursuits and the development of school 


With the 


co-operation of the readers we hope to gather 


subjects would be of much avail. 


together and publish such plans and informa- 
tion in so far as they have been found useful. 


T is designed that much of our space for 

a time shall be given to geography for the 

following reasons: 

(1) Geography is at the present time, 
the subject most benefited by visual 
aids. 

(2) This branch is probably more widely 
studied in an intensive manner than 
any other branch amenable to visual 
aids. 

(3) Geography, as it is taught, is often 
not an interesting or profitable sub- 
ject because of poor methods of in- 
struction. 

(4) Geography can be made one of the 
most interesting and profitable school 
studies. 

(5) In this field there are possibilities for 


developing an interest in the various 


peoples of the world, and for elicit- 
ing a wholesome sympathy for them 
as they meet their peculiar situations 
of climate, soil, natural resources, 
and relations arising from the accessi- 
bility of other lands. 


The last named result of the teaching of 
geography, if realized, would, we believe, do 
more toward leading the next generation to 
world peace than any other phase of edu- 
cation. The international association of edu- 
cators, meeting in Edinburg, Scotland, the 
past summer, recommended the seeking and 
adopting of texts in history, civics, and 
geography that would inculcate a spirit of 
international brotherhood. Study, based on 
concrete materials appealing to the eye, will 
aid immensely in accomplishing this pur- 


pose of world schoolmen. 


OLLOWING up an article that was pre- 

sented for geography in the November, 
1924, issue of this magazine, a sketch follows, 
which is designed to be used by the teacher 
in introducing a new subject. A tabulated 
form is used, which is not intended to be a 
logical outline so much as a visual arrange- 
ment for catching the eye while the teacher 
talks before her class. The matter is merely 
a skeleton of the description on the back of 
the Keystone Views.* It is thought that by 
this means the teacher's time will be econ- 
omized, and the pupils will more readily 
distinguish the major from the minor points 
of the reading-matter when it comes to them. 
This will mean that less time will be required 
by a class in handling the views and that 


the pupils will have a better perspective. 


*The pictures this month are from the well-known Keystone 600-Set, of stereographs and cor 


responding slides. 
throughout the country. 


This seems a logical choice, for that set is widely owned by schools 
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A uniform answer test* may follow this 


study. Pupils ranking highest may give a 
lantern talk on the duplicate. slides corre- 
sponding with the stereographs named by 
number. The test may then be repeated that 
the gain since the former test may be seen. 


Finally, films suggested may be screened to 


*We have test questions formulated for the 


should not be printed here. Inquiries may bs 
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subject presented this month. 


made by 
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be followed by oral themes, written reports, 
or class conversation (if carefully directed 
for the proper placing of emphasis.) 

Let 
definite methods, or this one. 


also, what you need in this department of the 


us hear from teachers trying other 
Let us know, 


magazine. 


Obviously such tests 


cor respondent e. 


How Orange Trees are Made to Produce Their Gold 


A Topic Lesson using three pictures. 


View 237 (Keystone 600 Set) 


Large orange groves in Redlands, California. 
I. Once this land was almost a desert. 
i]. The “vegetation” was burned brown in summer. 
No rain. 
III. Now the land is irrigated by water sent down from the mountains. 
|. A main ditch is constructed to hold the water without leakage. 
2. Side ditches lead the water out between the rows of trees. 
». Advantages of irrigation are, 
The fruit-grower always has plenty of water but never too much. 
1. A good system of irrigation is very expensive. 
\. Sometimes growers unite to construct a system. 
B. Sometimes large companies bring the water to the farm and 
sell it to users. 
5. The chief trouble is the division of water among the users. 
In many states laws have been passed to regulate the whole 
matter. 
IV. The U.S. Department of Agriculture (in 1870) sent to California growers 


an orange. newly discovered 


near Bahia. Brazil. 


The navel orange is the result. 


l. It has a rich flavor. 
Zi Is seedless. 


> 


fornia. 


View 238 


3. Soon navel oranges became one of the important crops of Cali- 


The Orange. (We see here fruit and flowers on the same tree at the same time.) 


i Probably is a native of Indo-China. 

II. It spread into Syria, Palestine, and Southern Europe. 

III. Spanish missionaries brought it to Florida and later to California. 

IV. It is now grown in 
l. Asia Minor 1. Florida 7. West Indies 
2. Italy 5. California 8. Brazil 
3. Spain 6. North Africa 9. Paraguay 
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V. The highest type is probably produced in Florida and California. 


VI. The wild orange is 
Sour and small. 


Long cultivation has made the present delicious fruit. 


VII. The orange ranks third in importance among our tree crops. 


VIII. Maturity of trees requires 5 to 10 years. 

IX. The trees produce until about 100 years old. 

X. There is a great risk of frosts in the valleys of California and on the 
coasts of Florida. 

XI. Orchards are usually equipped with heating systems. 


1. Hot water pipes are used, or 


2. Oil is burned. 
View 437 


Valencia, Spain. 


I. The center of Spanish art 
If. Great port for shipping oranges. 


1. Valencia oranges are known the world over. 
2. Half the Valencia oranges are shipped to Great Britain. 
Here they are made into the famous English marmalade. 


III. The country about Valencia. 
1. Well watered 
2. Produces also 
Rice 
Grapes 


IV. Was once noted for its silk. 





Recommended Films on the 
“Orange” 


The Story of the Orange (1 reel) 
ing in California, showing the cultivation of 
Irrigation is well 


Orange grow- 


orchards by means of tractors. 
represented. Trees are fumigated. Washing, grad- 
ing and packing of fruit. Icing cars. Animated 
map. 


(This film was made by the California Fruit Growers 
Exchange and is obtainable from the Y. M. C. A. 


and other centers.) 


The Golden Gift (1 reel) Castle Films—Legend of 
Atalanta and Hippomenes. Sunny Spain showing 
orange grove. Planting of young trees in an orch- 
ard of California. Process of grafting is clearly 
represented. Irrigation, treating trees for pest, 

heating an orchard to prevent frost. 

fruit with brushes by machinery, grading the fruit, 


Scrubbing 


sizing, and marketing. 


(Reviewed in The Educational Screen for April, 
1925, page 250.) 


The Kindly Fruits of the Earth (1 reel) Pathe 
About one third of the reel is on the subject of 
the orange. (Reviewed in The Educational Screen 
for March, 1925, page 180.) 

The Orange (1 reel) Prizma—(Reviewed in The 


Educational Screen. for June, 1923, page 308.) 


Holy Land Films 

(Concluded from page 487) 
Galilee where the Baptism took place. Excel- 
lent views show the shore of the Sea, as well 
as the wilderness scene of the fast of forty 
days and forty nights. The place where the 
first miracle is said to have been performed, 
and the well from which water for the wed- 
ding feast was drawn, are interestingly pic- 
tured. The reels of the series are carefully 
and instructively titled, and offer unique 
material of the travelogue type for school 


and church use. 
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| A Visual Aid For Every Visual Need 


That’s the Aim of the Keystone View Company 


We can now offer the following carefully 
prepared equipment and materials— 


KEYSTONE SPECIAL LANTERN—Will make Clear 
Pictures in Daylight Conditions—Will Project Pictures on 
the Blackboard—Equipped with a Handle Making it Con- 
venient to Carry from Room to Room—No Additional Ac- 
cessories Necessary. 

“600 SET’’—6o00 Stereographs and 600 Lantern Slides 
Complete Teachers’ Guide with Comprehensive Index to 
Teaching Content of Pictures. 


O 


PRIMARY SET—300 Stereographs and 300 Lantern Slides 
Teachers’ Guide with Index to Teaching Content of Pictures 
and Special Plans for the Use of the Pictures in Teaching 
Reading, by Miss Laura Zirbes of Teachers College, 
Columbia University. 

AMERICAN HISTORY SET—+300 Stereographs and 300 
Lantern Slides—Teachers’ Guide with Complete Index to 
Teaching Content of Pictures. 


SPECIAL LIST FOR THE LATIN TEACHER 


C) 


L) 


MAP SLIDES—Political, Physiographical and Economic 
Maps on Slides. A Map for Every Need. 

GENERAL CATALOG—Containing Special Lists on Geo- 
graphy, Industries, Transportation, People, etc.—Science, 
Physics, Geology, Biology, Nature Study, etc. History, 
Ancient, Mediaeval and Modern—Art, Painting, Sculpture 
and Architecture—Many other Miscellaneous Subjects. 


Please Check Subjects On Which You Would Like 
Further Information and Mail This Sheet to Us. 


KEYSTONE VIEW COMPANY 


MEADVILLE, PENNA. | 


ld tt 
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A Still Film Artistic, 
Projector Accurate, In- 
Designed expensive 
and Films Edited 
Priced at and Graded 
$35.00 by 
to Meet Educational 
School Needs Specialists 














BRAYCO 


tainment and trave! subjects, Nursery Rhymes, 


framing device winds film on spool and protects it; film re 
ing; special lenses adapted to large halls, small rooms, 


from your own material. 





PROJECTOR WITH BRAYCO 


MEANS EFFICIENT VISUAL 
NO PROJECTION SERVICE IS BETTER THAN ITS LIBRARY 


and efforts are wasted; if they are inaccurate, you have burt, and not helps 1 vour ache w ork 
The following Pictures in them s guarantee the excellen the Bra oa ibrar 

BRA YCO-McFARLANE GEOGRAPHY SERIES, by Dr. Charles T. McFarlane, Teachers College, Columbia University 
BRAYCO BIBLE STORIES, based on the famous Tissot collection of Biblical pictures 
BURTON HOLMES SERIES, on world travel, adapted exclusively to Bray 
SCIENCE OF LIFE, Biology and Hygiene series prepared pnder the direction of the U. 8. Public Health Ser 
Handreds of films under the following pedagogical classifications: Ayricu'ture, Biology, C s and Socia! Service, Phy- 
sics, Industrial Arts, General and Physical Geography, History, Ethnology, Nature Study, Physio! ogy Primary Grad "lao entere 


Screen Games, Etc 

Features which make Brayco the most practical of all still film projectors; adequate lighting 
mobile light, usable with any electric current or automobile or storage battery (uses « 
versible 
ind daylight 
For full description and free catalog of films write at once to 


BRAY SCREEN PRODUCTS, Inc., 130 ' W. 46 Street, New Y ork, | 


LIBRARY 


If your p 


INSTRUCTION 


ctures are poor 


l system using standard auto 
ither rheostat or resistance cord 1utomatic 
ted indefinately without overheat 


ent tor spe il needs; f ice 


at will; any picture projec 


screens; spe li equipn 








Film Reviews for October 


Napoleon and Josephine 
HIS is the intimate personal history of 
the great emperor, and the 


his empress. The narrative begins in 1805, 


when in the face of possible defeat, Napoleon 


determines that his throne must not be left 
without an heir. The Empress Josephine has 
no son, and his ministers point out the 
necessity of his union with an ancient dynasty 
—suggesting the Princess Marie Louise of 


Austria. The Empress is acquainted with 
their decision; and the film recounts the story 


of her 


sequent 


unwilling renunciation and her sub- 


life in seclusion brooding always 


of Napoleon. When at 


last he meets disaster and defeat, she faces 


over the fortunes 


the revolutionary mob, holding in her arms 
the small son of Napoleon and his consort, 
and appealing to them for allegiance to their 
It is too late, however; Napoleon 
and Marie Louise takes 


Emperor. 
is forced to abdicate, 


Please Say You Saw the A 


devotion of 


dvertisement in Tug Epucationat 


refuge in her home land. But one day the 


Emperor returns to France again, and then 
it is Josephine who heartens him at the dawn 
of Waterloo 
with him to the last. 

The film 


known figures of the 


and it is her vision which stays 


offers a sidelight on the well 


which makes for 


this 


time 


a better understanding of period of 
It is a 


and the 


history. human story. if a relentless 


one character of Josephine is ap- 


pealingly played by Gertrude McCoy. 
(7 reels. Film Booking Offices) 


Film on Development of Labor An- 


nounced 
Rothacker 


has just completed a feature for the American 


Film Manufacturing Company 


dealing with inter-or- 
Officials of state labor fed- 
erations will lecture in cities in conjunction 
with the 


Federation of Labor. 


ganization work. 


picture. 


Screen 








| 
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A live series of travelogues in the Holy Land, for 
centuries the center of the world’s interest. An 
inclusive tour, portraying customs, industries, and 
life of that country which has changed little in two 
thousand years. 


Ideal for churches of all denominations, schools and 
all educational institutions. The first six in the 
series are especially appropriate for the coming 
Christmas holidays. They show scenes in the life 
of Christ from His birth to the Resurrection. The 
titles follow: Bethlehem, Nazareth, the Sea of Gal- 
ilee, Bethany in Judea, The Garden of Gethsemane, 
and Via Dolorosa. 


Not a dull, lifeless, badly-titled ‘scenic’, but an in- 
telligent and human portrayal of Palestine in its 
geographical, historical and biblical significance. 


Write for Booklet to 
EDUCATIONAL DEPT. 


35 W. 45, NEW YORK 


A PILGRIMAGE 10 PALESTINE 


TWENTY ONE-REEL PICTURES 


PATHE EXCHANGE Inc. 
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Film Reviews (Cont’d.) 


Our Daily Bread (1 reel) General Electric 
—A well-organized subject, treating in a clear 
and concise manner the steps in the develop- 
ment of methods for harvesting, milling and 
baking. The reel will be particularly valu- 
able for instructional use with upper-grade 
and High School classes, to whom the histor- 
ical aspects of economic geography can be 
stressed. 

In the first section of the subject, devoted 
to the development of harvesting methods, 
the initial scene shows the farmer cutting his 
wheat with the old-fashioned cradle. Raking 
and binding by hand also belong to this era 
when “human power” was the sole depend- 
ence of the argiculturalist. Animal power 
somewhat later made the reaper of practical 
use. Especially interesting are the scenes 
which show the first machines developed, 
cutting and forming the sheaves—but these 
had to be bound by hand as before. McCor- 
mick’s binder is then shown in splendid close- 
up, cutting and binding the bundles and cast- 
ing them out. Now a further advance is made 
over the days of animal power, and mechan- 
ical power runs the farm machines; tractors 
are shown pulling huge combined harvesters 
and threshers over the vast fields of the 
Northwest. 

Just as great a development has come in 
methods of threshing—from the days of the 
flail when human power beat out the grain, or 
animals separated the kernels from the chaff 
and straw by treading over the threshing floor. 
The treadmill thresher is well shown, in in- 
teresting contrast to the giant thresher in use 
today. 

Early flour mills (beautifully illustrated 
with their accompanying water wheel) set 
along small streams, were the first steps in 
From the early miller, feeding the 


milling. 
grain into his grindstone, it is a long step to 
the electric roller mills of today—and the 
reel goes into some detail to show modern 
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methods of milling, with a number of excel. 
lent close-ups to picture the wheat in various 
stages of the milling process. 

Home baking is at last contrasted with the 
modern bakery wagon, which constitutes the 
last step in the delivery of their daily bread 


to the average family. 


The Rubber of Yesterday (1 reel) Good- 
year Rubber Company—Dealing with rubber 
production in the jungles on the banks of the 
upper Amazon, where the bulk of the wild 
rubber of commerce comes from, the reel 
shows several views of the river itself, and the 
treacherous rapids which make even travel by 
canoes so difficult and dangerous. Natives 
still employ their ancient methods of gather. 
ing crude rubber, and the picture shows them 
treading their way through the forest, gash- 
ing the tree by making herring-bone cuts in 
the bark from which the milky-white “latex” 
slowly oozes. The native is also seen making 
his fire of nut shells and smoking the rubber 
Piles of 


these balls are shown ready to be shipped to 


balls in the time-honored method. 


the rubber markets of the world. 

The cultivated rubber plantations of Brazil 
are also pictured, and the methods of tapping 
illustrated. When the latex is gathered, it is 
here poured into a large vat and acetic acid 
Then the rub- 
ber is made into disc-like sheets and trans- 


is added to assist coagulation. 


ported downstream. 

The reel is chiefly useful in teaching the 
story of rubber as it is produced in the jungle 
—the rubber of yesterday, in contrast with the 
more modern production on thousand-acre 
plantations, where rubber cultivation has be- 
come a fine science. 

This subject is also available from some 
state centers. 

The Staff of Life (1 reel) National Mo- 
History of bread- 


baking from colonial times to the present. The 


tion Picture Bureau—A 
imaginery scene of the Pilgrims, confronted 


with the necessity of making their daily bread, 
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constructing the first crude hearth on the 
stones of the seashore and baking on the hot 
stones the crude loaf, is plausible enough. 
Following that scene is the view of the quaint 
primitive kitchen of the colonial housewife, 
where corn meal was ground, measured out, 
mixed and baked—the oven floor lined with 
fresh green leaves which served instead of 
pans. 

In Civil War days, the process of bread 
baking was still laborious—the housewife 
mixing her dough with a little of the previous 
batch of yeast to leaven it, since yeast of the 
modern sort was unknown. 

So, through the generations, says the film, 
breadbaking no matter what the improve- 
ments, has been more or less laborious. But 
the problem is now solved with bread baked 
in a modern bakery, such as is pictured 
that operated by the General Baking Com- 
pany. Bread is now delivered wrapped and 


sealed at the door of the housewife. 


Please Say You Saw the Advertise 


The Walworth Craftsman (1 reel) Na- 
tional Motion Picture Bureau—In the guise 
of a child’s bed-time story, about a craftsman 
who worked in a great wonder shop, we learn 
that he was confronted with the problem of 
making “the best harness in the world” for 
a certain great iron horse, a harness for the 
fins of a great iron fish, and one for the wings 
of a great iron bird. It appears that the har- 
the 





ness which shall control each of these 
locomotive, the submarine and the airplane— 
is a valve. 

The reel demonstrates a novel method of 
presenting the subject of fittings and tools 
for steam, water, air, gas and oil control, as 
they are made by the Walworth Manufactur- 


ing Company. 


Manufacturing Atlas Portland Cement 
(1 reel) Alexander Leggett, New York City. 
(Also available from some state centers)— 
Photographed in the cement works at North- 
ampton, Pa., said to be the largest in the 
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United States, the reel tells interesting and 
entertainingly the story of the making of this 
universal building material. 

Top soil is stripped from the limestone in 
the quarries, and thousands of tons of rock 
fall with a single blast. From railroad car to 
cement plant, the reel follows the story of the 
rock until it is emptied into a gyratory crusher 
“like a big coffee mill.” Animated drawings 
illustrate the process through which the rock 


dried, 


amounts of various rocks weighed and the 


passes, after which it is relative 
ingredients powdered to a flour-like fineness, 
in the tube mills. This raw material of 
cement is conveyed to the rotary kiln, the 
pictures of which are particularly fascinating. 
Scenes show the exterior views, the kiln slowly 
revolving, and views looking into the huge 
cylinder bring to view the burning clinker at 
a temperature of 3000°. Here again an ani- 
mated drawing illustrates the action of the 
kiln, the feeding in of the raw material to 
meet the flame blown in, the passage of the 
rock to the “clinker zone” and the dropping 
of the burned clinker from the lower end of 
the kiln. 

Again the clinker is ground to form finished 
cement, and bags and barrels are filled ready 
for shipment. 

In conclusion, the reel gives quick glimpses 
of a number of buildings into which cement 
construction has entered, and the advantages 
of such construction are pointed out. In 
farm buildings, it is also a useful material— 
and some of the most interesting views in this 
section show the use of this versatile material 
in the construction of the Panama Canal. 

The reel is well organized and titled, and 
admirably adapted to High School instruc- 
tion—particularly with chemistry classes in 
their study of silicates, since it emphasizes the 
function of science in the industry. 


The Grand Canyon of the Colorado 
River (1 reel) Ford—From the series on the 
Regional Geography of the United States. An 
outline map of western United States indi- 
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cates the section through which the Colorado 
flows, and shows exactly the location of the 
Grand Canyon. Animated drawings indicate 
how the Colorado River formed the Canyon— 
picturing in cross-section the strata of re. 
sistant rock with softer layers between, each 
drawing fading into the next to illustrate how 
the river deepened and widened its valley. 

The film suggests several questions as it 
goes along, which might well be productive of 
subsequent discussion and study, after the 
picture has been finished, but put in as they 
are, in the form of sub-titles, are a bit mis- 
leading—since the scenes immediately fol. 
lowing are of little value in answering the 
questions. Such questions as, “Can you prove 
it?” (the statement that the rocks of the can- 
yon walls were once sediments in an ocean 
bottom) is a question to which no answer is 
offered, for the following close-up of rock is 
no very great help for a school child in 
solving the problem. 

The facts about the subsequent elevation of 
the land and the erosion of the Canyon, and 
its present depth as compared with Niagara, 
are well brought out. An especially interest- 
ing section of the reel shows the winding 
trails down into the Canyon, and views of the 
river itself and its rapids, the deep granite of 
the inner gorge standing in nearly vertical 
walls 1500 feet high. 

The “wonderful, fantastic forms” produced 
by the weathering of the rock layers are well 
photographed—the isolated mesa-like forms 
left as the surrounding rocks were worn away 

as for example the Isis Temple standing on 
a platform north of the Granite Gorge. 

Well organized for teaching purposes. 


Washington, D. C., the Capital City 
(1 reel) Ford—Another subject from the 
series on Regional Geography of the United 
States. The reel in its introductory footage 
makes excellent use of a map showing the 
Potomac and the general plan of the city 
along its banks. The map points out the Mall, 


extending eastward from the river, and in- 
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dicates the location of such features of the 
city as the Lincoln Memorial, the Washington 
Monument, the Capitol, Pennsylvania Avenue 
and the White House. The tomb of Major 
L’Enfant is pictured in close view, showing cut 
in the stone of its base, the plan of the city 
which he laid out. There is also photo 
graphed Washington’s headquarters in 1791, 
while the surveys of the Capitol site were 
being made. —Good views of the Capitol fol- 


low, photographed from several different 


angles, and showing particularly well both 
interior and exterior views of the two wings. 
The White House is also represented, as are 
Congress and various 


also the Library of 


other government buildings, several monu 


Arline 


in honor of 


ments, and the National Cemetery at 
ton with views of the ceremony 
the Unknown soldier. 

\ beautiful glimpse of the Pan-American 
Building recalls the World’s 


ence, and the delegates are photographed. 


Arms Confer 


Please Say You Saw the Advertis« 


Views of the old Ford’s theatre, and the 
house across the street where Lincoln died, 
lead naturally to very beautiful views of the 
new Lincoln Memorial. The picture of the 
Washington 


completes the reel. 


Monument from the Potomac 


Life on the “New York” (1 reel) U. S. Navy 
Bureau, 318 W. 39th St., New York. 


Designed to present the various activities of the life 


Recruiting 
into which the recruit is ushered, and to show in 
some detail the work-time and play-time hours of 
the blue-jacket on shipboard 
of his life—the 


The attractive phases 


opportunities to touch at foreign 


ports—is suggested by some views of the navy men 
on shore in Hawaii, where they visit the bubbling 
lava sea of Kilauea (Also available from some 
State University distribution centers) 


Qur Navy in the Near East (2 reels) U. S. 
Navy Recruiting Bureau, 318 W. 39th St.. New 
York. “A new page 


history of the navy” is its recent record in the famine 


says an early sub-title, “in the 
regions of the eactern Mediterranean. A map in- 
dicates the locale of its activities in this case, and 
the picture begins by showing the destroyer taking 
on fuel, ammunition, food and supplies at Norfolk, 
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and the line of ships steaming out of Hampton 
Roads Drills and 
exercises occupy the time on board and a brief stop 
affords of this 


Mediterranean. 


always an impressive spectacle. 


at Gibraltar several views western 
fortress on the 

At Constantinople, where the destroyer joins the 
American flagship in the Bosporus, excellent views 
show the straits, a panorama of the city, and numerous 
street scenes, as well as a fine view of the Mosque 
of St. Sophia and the famous International Bridge. 

he chief current interest of the reels however is 
concerned with the rescue work done by our navy 


when Smyrna was captured and destroyed by the 


Turks. The burning city is seen from the water- 
front, and the bluejackets land to guard the Amer- 


ican Consulate, as well as to aid in rescuing the 


homeless and carrying them to places of safety in 
improvised refuge camps. In other ports, also, when 


Armenians and Greeks are being driven out of 


Turkey, the navy helps in the rescue work. 
The 


to views of ports of the world to which the men go 


rc 


second reel is given over almost entirely 


from Cairo they visit the Pyramids and 
400 miles up the Nile by rail 


on cruises 
the Sphinx, or go 
to view the Valley of Kings and Avenue of Sphinxes. 
At the tomb of Tut-Ankh-Amen, they see the work 
of the Jaffa 


embark on a pilgrimage into the Holy Land, where 


American discoverers. From others 
a number of excellent scenes are taken in Bethlehem 


hills of 


modern 


and Jerusalem, and among the _ barren 


Palestine. Camel races at Damascus are a 
touch. 

At Naples they visit the recent excavations among 
the ruins of Pompeii, and Rome is represented by 


While in 


the city the men place a wreath on the tomb of 


fine views of St. Peters and the Vatican. 


Italy's unknown soldier. 

Several other views of rescue work done to ships 
in distress, which were encountered by our vessels 
in cruising from port to port, close the subjec t, which 
justifies the sub-titles assertion that our Navy is 
carrying on in a way to bring credit to itself “and its 
country.” 

Produced by the Bureau of Navigation, under the 
Navy. 


direction of the Secretary of the 


Baby Songbirds at Mealtime (1 reel) Patlie 
A delightful little study of birds 
The little actors belong chiefly to 


their nesting and 
feeding habits. 
the finch and sparrow families—and the reel shows 
a bullfinch munching his breakfast, a chaffinch bring- 
ing food to a nestful of fuzzy heads, and a brown 
linnet conveying food from her crop into the mouths 
Sparrows and their nests are 


( hild 


of her baby birds. 


fascinating to the 


particularly 


shown—and 
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nest of the 


they are 


audience will be the intricately-made 


long-tailed tomtek, especially if prepared 
beforehand to appreciate its remarkable construction, 

A teacher’s aid pamphlet accompanies this reel— 
as all those of the Screen Studies—and can be used 


effect. 


audience in mind and the film is well adapted for 


to good Titling is done with a youthful 


school nature study as wellias general programs. 


The Hungry Dragon. (1 reel) Carlyle Ellis 
A delightful puppet play in film, telling a fairy 
story of “Once upon a time,” when there lived in 
a castle a little Princess who was sought by a 
handsome Knight, Right Living, lately back from a 
crusade against Disease. The latter's henchmen, 
Bad Food and Late Hours seize the Princess, bind 
her and carry her off to the stronghold of the enemy. 
Through the Foust of Declining Health they pass, 


and finally they turn loose upon her their pet dragon, 
the Knight Right Living is in 


He battles with the dragon, rescues the 


Tuberculosis, but 
close pursuit. 
princess and they live happily ever after 


The little sets are charmingly imaginative in their 


conception, the puppets will delight any audience, 


and the dragon is something to be remembered! 


The reel should serve as a decided aid in bringing 


home to children as well as adults the lesson that 


“with courage in the ways of health, one need never 
fear tuberculosis.” 
(The 


Tuberculosis and Health 


subject was New 


York 


produced for the 


Association. ) 


Notes and News 
(Concluded from page 469 
Plain Dealer of August 30th quotes Coogan, 
Sr. as saying: 
“Jackie's 


motion picture industry and if. he can be 
af . 


fortune has been obtained from the 


instru- 


mental in the development of the art of motion 


picture presentation, he will do so. Schools in the 
vicinity of the new theatre, which do not have audi- 


torium facilities, will be at 


liberty to use the audi- 


torium to present plays. We intend to place on the 
staff of the 


this 


(be- 
Jackie 


welfare 


and other playhouses 


first of a 


local theatre 


cause will be the chain of 


Coogan theatres) trained in child 


work. It 
talent.” 
The Film Daily of September Ist carries a 
Angeles to the effect that the 
Jackie Coogan Productions had purchased the 
Langley interests in the West Coast 


persons 


will be our aim to juvenile 


encourage 


note from Los 


Langley 
Circuit composed of 2] theatres in Southern 


California. 
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Dayton School Movies 


Gso; &. 


N introducing educational films on an 

organized basis and in the weekly show- 

ing of some select film in every school 
of the city, those who officially sponsored the 
effort held no vain hopes for any magic route 
to education, nor any boulevard for lethargy 
in teaching. Motion picture visualization ap- 
pealed strongly as a real aid to lasting 
instruction and to education in all its implica- 
tions. Our Dayton leaders caught the vision 
of its possibilities, and, pleased with the 
plan outlined some two or three years ago, 
have consistently followed it up. It was clear- 
ly a case where the distributor and educator 
moved with an open mind and a clear con- 
science toward a practical solution of the 
intricate subject. When one considers that 
it is yet, and, possibly was more, an unorgan 
ized mass back two or three years ago, it 


necessitated some experimentation to move 


Please Say You Saw the Advertiseme 


STEWART 


in the right direction. But the method adopted 
then has grown in favor and is spreading to 
other and larger cities. 

The plan is simple; it works; it avoids“ 
duplication and neglect. It’s an inspiration 
and joy to teacher and pupil, for it is known 
that expert counsel and professional manipu- 
lation run through the whole procedure. 
It’s on schedule and a paid operator gives a 
business turn to the project as would not be 


possible otherwise. 


VALUE APPARENT 
The evidence is all but overwhelming that 
the motion picture has a vital place in the 
curriculum, perhaps from the kindergarten 
to the Varsity, but it has not been clear how 
to organize and best use even the great amount 


of film service which is available to-day. 
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Perhaps Dayton plunged somewhat; perhaps 
the plan may not be in vogue when the next 
generation comes upon the scene; perhaps a 
great state or local library of films will modi- 
fy this procedure materially; but, as things 
stand now we believe the Dayton plan works 
to the best advantage to all concerned and 
moves in the realm of heaven’s first law of 
order. It has been heartily approved by the 
state directors of education in our own state, 
as possibly the most advanced position taken 
to save confusion and irregularity. Amid the 
many voices shouting ways and methods, it 
seems to move forward, each year supported 
by the Board by a better budget, which, to be 
sure means better service and class of films 
available. 

To the observing ones it would appear 
as well to dispense with text-books as to 
dispense with text-films for the projecting 
machine— and, without exception the films 


are standard width and mostly cellulose 
acetate or non-flam films. Each school pro- 
vided its own equipment, choosing the pro- 
jector believed to be best suited to all school 
needs; the board provided the service. Every 
child in Dayton schools is given this lasting 
instruction and moral girding at a price much 
below the salary of a mediocre teacher. 
There may be serious objections and local 
alibis against the use of the visualizing film, 
but it ought never to be the bogy of expense. 
It is more to be considered from the stand- 
point of practicability than outlay of school 
funds. If the 


popularly accorded it, it should be treated 


visual education has merit, 
seriously and with relative values always in 
mind, If it is a fad or capricious interloper 
in the halls of education, the sooner we rid 
ourselves of it the better. If it is a bulwark 
of present day instruction, the innovation 


should quickly be made a revelation. 


PLACE AND POWER OF PROJECTION 


The film field in education is not to be 
overestimated any more than underestimated. 


The Educational Screen 


But we have suddenly come upon a new ap. 
preciation of cosmopolitanism; almost shock- 
rushed both 
objective and subjective, which requires that 


ed and into a new world, 
we grasp adequately relative values in edu- 
for the 


distance and chance to their lasting welfare 


cation, and, children, annihilate 


and advantage. How best can we grip this 
new condition in Dayton and elsewhere? How 
can we best impress upon the minds of the 
young the real values in life in contrast to 
the flotsam and jetsam of energies wrongly 
directed? President Coolidge delivered an 
inaugural address with all the potency of 
radio and modern equipment for extension, 
and what was the underlying burden of that 
marvelous address? The relative values in 
life, the spiritual significances, the necessity 
of making the economic serve the intellectual 
and practical, with personality as the great 
objective of all! 

There is much we think essential to educa- 
of the 


traditional must be sloughed off in a re- 


tion which we can eliminate, much 
appraisement of values; much experimenta- 
tion at the expense of the scholars must be 
abandoned, but as long as we seek to turn 
out trained citizens we must not lose sight 
of the real values, not only for making a 


No polit- 


ical, social or religious bias can be charged 


living but also living the making. 


here, yet films may be made to do a double 


duty, both instruct and inspire. 


GiveEN Fair TEs1 

The Dayton plan of visual education has 
been made successful because it has been 
faithfully sponsored and given a fair try-out. 
Things do not succeed in the educational 
more than the business world 


Once the 


program any 


without pains and preparation. 
institution wins its spurs, we believe greater 
progress will be made. Perhaps Dayton has 
once again done a little pioneering, not in the 
air this time, but in the art and method of 
educational 


least thirty-two 


projection. At 
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films are thrown on the screen each school 
year, illustrating the subjects most practical 
and subject to visualization of motion. In 
most cases, classes marching to music, file to 
the auditorium or the room best adapted for 
projection, and in a most orderly manner 
take this as a part of the business of the day, 
not as an entertainment or recess, but as a 
session of the curriculum study. This in it- 
self validates the whole course. Much de- 
pends upon the principal organizing for 
speedy and orderly assembling and dismiss- 
ing. Discipline is emphasized, not to a point 
psychologically unwise, but in keeping with 
the whole situation. The Movie performance 
is not a study hall; a certain reasonable 
latitude of bearing must be fostered, yet 
school dignity sustained. No rules can be 
laid down here, common sense must govern 
the procedure throughout. With us it is one 
reel of fifteen to twenty minutes duration, 
then back to study or recitation, in keeping 
with the schedule of a platoon system. No 
particular break; a little instructive recrea- 
tion is the result! Such subjects as history, 
nature study, the descriptive sciences, par- 
ticularly botany, biology and physiology, are 
impressively taught by the film. Special and 
timely films and some which might properly 
be termed religious films—in reaction at 
least—are selected and used with discretion 
and as nearly timely as they can be made. 
But, whether before or after the presentation 


of the material by the teacher in her regular 


class-room work, it has proven beneficial for 
its visualizing effect and solid worth to learn- 
ing. Follow-up work in essays and drawings, 
newspaper stories and memory drills, has 
proven helpful in the course. Unless I am 
very badly mistaken from the principals’ 
reports from the general expression of in- 
terest manifested, here is one institution Day- 
ton will not lightly abandon; motion pic- 
tures, at least in the grades, have come to stay, 
and the same could be adopted in principle 
by a great many other school systems. Dis- 
tributors of the same bearing and outlook as 
the International Church and School Film of 
Dayton, should be given free rein to assist 
the school authorities to mark out the best 


available material for the courses. 


Mr. Stewart gives a list of films used in 
the Dayton schools during the year and 
voted by the Principals as “excellent.” 

The Educational Screen is particularly 
interested in this list. Practically every 
one of the films except two or three 
produced in Dayton and chiefly of local 
interest—appears in “1001 Films.” 

As it may interest our readers to know 
what subjects were found especially valu- 
able in the work of the Dayton schools, we 
give here the serial numbers of the films 
as they stand in “1000 and One.” 


10 421 1477 1557 
61 497 1490 1591 
186 673 1491 1623 
233 886 1506 1627 
272 968 1513 1879 
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Here It Is! 


(A Trade Directory for the Visual Field 


FILMS 


Atlas Educational Film Co. 


1111 South Blvd., Oak Park, IIL. 


Screen Products 


130 W 


Bray 


16th St., New York City 


(Se advertisement on page 492) 


Bosworth, DeFrenes & Felton 
Distributors of “A Trip Through Filmland” 


60 N. State St., Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 


71 West 23rd St., New York City 


of Social 


Carlyle Ellis 


Producer Service Films 


The Chronicles of America Photoplays 


Yale University, New Haven, Conn. 


page 4054) 


(Se advertisement nj 
DeVry Corporation 
(See advertisen t s pages 480,481) 
Eastman Kodak Co. 
(See advertisement Outside Back ¢ ’ 
Film Booking Offices of America 
723 Seventh Ave., New York City 
(See advertisement on page 449) 
International Harvester Co. 
606 S. Michigan Ave., 
(See udvertisement 
35 W. 45th St., 
rt " tf on page 4 


nm page $52) 


Pathe Exchange New York City 


(See adi 


Pictorial Clubs, Ine. 
350 Madison Ave.., 


(See advertisement n page 4 


New York City 
Pilgrim Photoplay and Book Exchange 

736 S. Wabash Ave., 
Rothacker Film Mfg. Co. 


339 Diversey Parkway, Chicago, II] 


Chi ago, Ill 


Rowland Rogers Productions 
£ 


71 W. 23rd St., New York City 


Society for Visual Education 
327 South La Salie St... Chicago, Ill 


(S, advertisem 


United Cinema Co. 


120 W. 41st St., New York City 


(See advertisement mn page wy 


United Projector and Films Corporation 


228 Franklin St., Buffalo, N. Y. 


World Educational Film Co. 
104 Englewood Ave., Chicago, III 


MOTION PICTURE CAMERAS 


1091 Center St., Chicago, II 
ent or 480,481) 


DeVry Corporation 


(See advertisem 1 


1091 Center St., Chicago, III. 


Rochester, N. Y. 


Chicago, Ill. 


MOTION PICTURE MACHINES and 
SUPPLIES 
Acme Motion Picture Projector Co. 


1132 West Austin Ave., Chicago, II]. 


s 


A. S. Campbell Co. East Boston, Mass, 
(See advertisement on page 49 
DeVry Corporation 1091 Center St., Chicago, Il, 


5 id ment on pages 480,481 


Pilgrim Photoplay and Book Exchange 
736 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, III, 


Precision Machine Co. (Simplex Projectors) 


317 East 34th St., New York City 


Safety Projector Co. Duluth, Minn. 
Chas. M. Stebbins Picture Supply Co. 
1818 Wyandotte St., Kansas City, Mo. 
United Cinema Co. 
120 W. 41st St., New York City 
World Educational Film Co. 
104 Englewood Ave.. Chicago. Ill, 


PUBLICATIONS 


Aid Society 
(College and Private School Directory) 


L10 N. Wabash Ave Chicago, Il. 


Educational 


Journal of Geography 
2249 Calumet Ave., Chicago, Ill 


Progressive Teachers Morristown, Tenn 
SCREENS 

Acme Metallic Screen Co. New Washington, Ohio 

Charles Leo Fitz, Inc. Mayville, Wis. 

Pannill Screen Co. Petersburg, Va. 


Raven Screen Corporation 
1476 Broadway. New York City 


Ser 


Trans-Lux Daylight Picture Screen, Inc. 


36 West 44th St., New York City 





If you would like to see your name and address in HERE IT IS write THE EDUCATIONAL SCREEN 
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SLIDES and FILM SLIDES 


Geography Supply Bureau 


314 College Ave., Ithaca, N. Y. 


Meadville, Pa. 


(Ss l lisen 491 


Keystone View Co. 


Pilgrim Photoplay and Book Exchange 
736 S. Wabash Ave., ¢ hicago, Ill. 


Society for Visual Education 
327 South La Salle St., Chicago, Ill 


142 Niagara St., Buffalo, N. Y. 


page 450) 


Spencer Lens Co., 
(See advertisement on 


Another Film By James K. Shields 

For the League of Nations Non-Partisan 
Association, James K. Shields has in pro- 
duction “Hell and the Way Out” 


story form tells the lesson of war's folly and 


which in 


destruction and the solution in the birth of 
the League of Nations in 1920. The major 
portion of the feature deals with the work 
of the League, its organization, some of the 
many difficulties it has solved aad the national 
troubles it has averted during the past five 
years. The film also illustrates the work of 
the Permanent Court of International Justice 


in promoting the peace of the world. 


HE Standard Slide Corp. of 209 W. 48th 

St., N. Y. have purchased the entire cata 
logue of Moore Hubbel Co. and the De Vry 
Corporation, consisting of exceptional Educa- 
tional and Religious negatives including the 
famous Primary and Elementary slide set. 

This set is designed for every day use in 
the class room is a complete and compre 
hensive collection covering every phase of 
Primary and Elementary Education. 

The slides are correct in composition and 
excellent examples of photography. They are 
made in black and white and hand colored 
and prices are very reasonable. 

Write them at once for their new catalogue 
which is free. 


DIRECTORY 503 


STEREOPTICONS and OPAQUE 
PROJECTORS 
Iptical Co., Rochester, N. Y. 


t 7 page 12) 


Bausch and Lomb (¢ 


DeVry Corporation 1091 Center St., Chicago, III. 
S lvertisement on pages 480,481) 
‘Society For Visual Education 
327 S. LaSalle St., Chicago, IIl. 
(Ss Ivertisement on page ? 


t 07 ) 


Pilgrim Photoplay and Book Exchange 
736 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
Spencer Lens Co., 442 Niagara St., Buffalo, N. Y. 
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STEREOGRAPHS and STEREOSCOPES 
Meadville, Pa. 
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Keystone View Co. 


Fall Convention of the Sereen 


Advertisers Association 


T the invitation of the National Cash 
Register Company, the Screen Adver- 


tisers Association will hold its Fall meeting 
in Dayton, Ohio, on Thursday and Friday, 
October 29th and 30th. The sessions will 
take place in the National Cash Register 
Schoolhouse,—a__ particularly fitting _ site, 
since many practical demonstrations of the 
use of the screen in industrial education have 
The National Cash Regis- 


ter Company was one of the earliest expon- 


taken pla e here. 


ents of the visual method in instructing its 
employees as well as furnishing them whole- 
some entertainment during the leisure time. 

The Screen Advertisers Association is 
entering upon another year of construction 
work under the leadership of Douglas D. 
Rothacker, re-elected president at the Cleve- 
land Convention of the Association last 
March. Other officers are M. J. Caplan and 
Klmer Kuhn, Vice-Presidents, and George J. 
Zehrung, Secretary and Treasurer. 

\ cordial invitation is extended to all inter- 
ested in the use of visual means in advertis- 
ing to attend the Dayton meeting. Full 
particulars and a copy of the preliminary 
program may be secured for the Secretary, 


120 West 41st Street. New York City. 
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Contributions from the Field 


Pathex Renders Motion-Picture Practical Ally of Educator 


HE past month has witnessed what un- 
doubtedly will prove to be one of the 
most important steps yet taken in 
bringing the motion-picture to the aid of the 
American teacher. 

The problem of just how to make the ubiquit- 
ous movie a useful and lasting ally of the 
“little red school-house” is one with which 
educators and motion-picture experts have 
grappled since the inception of the film in- 
dustry. The alliance has been effected with- 
out a struggle. 

The 


proved especially perplexing to the sponsors 


matter of suitable equipment has 


of the educational movie. The standard mo- 
tion-picture camera and its mechanical con- 
comitant, the projector, are intricate 
mechanisms requiring special knowledge and 
considerable skill to operate successfully. 
Their installation in the school auditorium 
and use for lecture purposes have entailed the 
subsequent hiring of skilled operators or the 
intensive training of teachers or advance pu- 


18 
pils to handle the machines. Educators, 
generally, complain that however effective 
the motion-picture may be for the purposes 
of lectures before assemblies, it falls down 
badly as a direct aid to the lesson being 
taught in the classroom. Obviously, the 
standard projection equipment is too bulky 
to be installed in each classroom, and thus the 
application of the film is lacking at the source 
where it is most needed as an auxiliary to the 
educational process. In the chapter of the 
story of the rise of the motion-picture as an 
educational medium now being written, this 
barrier and all its attendant difficulties have 
been overthrown at one fell swoop. The new 
invention not only permits actual projection 


of motion-picture subjects, correlated with 


the pupil’s studies, in the classroom itself but 
also makes possible the operation of a pro- 
jector, with perfect results, even in the most 
unskilled hands. 

The American sponsors of this invention 
have been organized as the Pathex, Inc., which 
is a subsidiary of Pathe Exchange, Inc., one 
of the oldest established companies in the 
motion-picture industry. Pathex, Inc., is pro- 


moting the new camera and projector in 
America under license from Pathe Cinema of 
Paris, the patentees. The invention has al- 
ready met with tremendous success in France 
and other European countries, where many 
thousands of the Pathex sets are being sold 
monthly. 

This invention comprises a motion-picture 
camera and a projector so small as to be 
enclosable in a small-sized hand-bag, the com- 
bined weight of both machines being about 
five pounds. Neither camera nor projector, 
while admirably adapted for use in the home, 


The labor and 


thought of over twenty-five years of continu- 


is in the nature of a toy. 
ous study and experimentation have gone into 
Both 


camera and projector are constructed strictly 


the invention as presently perfected. 


along scientific lines and are designed for 
practical service in the laboratory, lecture- 
hall, school-room, factory, shop, etc. 

The Pathex camera approximates the size 
The 


is an £3.5 non-adjustable fixed focus anastig- 


of the standard snapshot camera. lens 


mat. The major portion of the camera-en- 


closure is taken up by the film magazine, 
which is a light-proof container holding the 


raw film stock on which the subjects in 


motion are registered photographically. The 
film strip is wound around a reel in the 
upper half of the magazine. When fitted 


into the camera-enclosure the film strip passes 
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from the upper half of the magazine down 
along the film track of the camera, directly 
behind the lens, and is engaged in another 


reel at the lower half of the magazine. Each 





The Pathex Motion Picture Camera 
The in 


dividual picture-square or “frame” is two- 


magazine holds thirty feet of film. 


eighths by three-eighths of an inch and there 
are 1100 such frames in the thirty-foot reel. 
This thirty-foot reel is the equivalent of sixty- 
nine feet of standard film. In the ordinary 
motion picture film considerable footage is 
used up by the explanatory reading matter, 
known as “Sub-titles.”” as much as twenty to 
thirty feet often being used for the longer 
titles. In the Pathex exhibition film the 
footage devoted to sub-titles is reduced to a 
single frame, or, in the case of a long sub-title, 
to two frames. This saving in footage is 
secured by an ingenious device which auto- 
matically stops the sub-title long enough be 
fore the projecting lens to permit the complete 
perusal of the reading matter on the screen. 

Another especially ingenious feature of the 
Pathex film is that the perforations are found 
in the center of the film strip between the 
individual frames instead of on the edges of 


the stock as in the standard film. A mechan 
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ical claw operated by the crank handle of 
the projector engages in the perforations and 
pulls the film down in front of the projecting 
lens. After the entire reel has been exposed 
the magazine is removed and forwarded to 
the Pathex office for development without 
charge. These film magazines are procurable 
at any of the Pathex agencies at a moderate 
cost. 

The Pathex projector also combines to a 
marvelous degree efficiency of operation with 
economy of space. The projector itself is 
only twelve and one-half inches high and is 
fastened to a base which is seven inches long 
and three and three-quarter inches wide. It 
has all the essential mechanism of the stand- 
ard projector—lamp house, upper and lower 
magazines, adjustable lens, shutter, intermit- 
tent, and an ingenious arrangement of cogs 
and friction rollers to assure a steady pull 
on the film strip as it is drawn before the 


projecting lens. The movement of all these 





The Pathex Projector 
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parts is controlled by the crank-handle, and 
the operation of the entire machine has been 
so simplified as to be practically automatic. 
The projector is equipped with a 12 volt 
lamp, current for which is secured from the 
ordinary house circuit by merely plugging 
into an outlet or lamp socket. It can thus 
be seen that this new projector offers none 
of the handicaps with which the standard 
equipment is beset in the matter of use in 
the school-room. The Pathex projector can 


be set up in a few seconds on a table or 
desk. Teacher or pupil, with but a few words 
of instruction, can proceed with the operation. 
Projection can be carried on in daylight, 
making it unnecessary to darken the room 
during the lesson. The projector is stationed 
behind the screen, and thus both teacher and 
projecting machine are stationed facing the 
class or audience. If a lesson develops a 
point or problem not previously anticipated, 
that admits of illustration by motion-pictures, 
the Pathex 


action and applied directly to the question at 


can be brought into immediate 


issue. If there is one picture, or a group of 
pictures, that requires closer scrutiny or more 
detailed study, the projector can be stopped, 
without danger to the students or harm to 
the machine, and the individual picture in- 
vestigated at greater leisure. Any picture or 
group of pictures can be repeated as often as 
may be required by use of the re-wind without 
necessarily running off the entire reel. 
Another feature of the 


that makes it admirably suited to classroom 


Pathex invention 
use is the non-inflammable character of the 
film stock employed. This specially manu- 
factured stock is an innovation in the Ameri- 
market. 
dangers found in the highly inflammable film 


can It is entirely free from the 
in general use, and is declared to be vastly 
superior to the slow-burning stock now in dis- 
The Pathex 
film stock can thus be employed under all 


both to 


tribution for special purposes. 


conditions with the utmost safety 


operator and spectators. 
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Another important feature of the Pathex 
invention from the educational angle is the 
library of exhibition films which is being 
assembled. These exhibition films are made 
available in thirty and sixty-foot reels and 
cover a wide range of subjects. Over two 
hundred subjects have already been prepared, 
and this catalogue is being added to steadily 
In the “Animal Life” division are found such 
zoological studies as “Bear Facts,” “Trailing 
the Coyote,” “At Home with Lions.” “Hunt- 
ing Monkeys,” “A Meeting with Reynard,” 
“Mother Robin,” “Carnivores,” etc. In the 
“Industry” division are made available “Ar. 
Working.” “Electro-plating,” 
“Timber Thrills,” Leather,” 
“Books.” “The Lost Art of Bronze Casting,” 


occupa- 


tistic Glass 


“Treasure in 


and many additional topics of an 
kind. The “Art” catalozue includes 
’ 


such subjects as “The Making of an Etching,” 


tional 


“Art by the Ton,” and “Casings of Chivalry.” 
“The Marvel of the Egg.” “The History of a 
Volcano,” “Crystal Closeups,” and “Fireless 
Heat” are among the scientific subjects al- 
In the “Travel” division 


Athens,” “A 


Hansi’s Country,” 


ready catalogued. 
there are found “Acropolis at 


Alsace.” “In 


Trip into 


“Milan.” “Notre Dame de Paris.” “Rome,” 
“Venice—its Monuments,” “South Sea 
Hours,” “The Alaskan Mail,” and many 


others illustrative of the life and customs of 
peoples in different parts of the globe. In 
addition to these instructional films there is 
a wide variety of subjects of a purely enter- 
tainment nature, including comedies, drama, 
sports, cartoon novelties and the like. 

The Pathex camera and projector have al- 
ready been placed on the market in the East- 
ern section of the United States and early 
returns point to an enthusiastic reception on 
the part of the public as well as by educa- 
tional, commercial, and welfare institutions. 


Plans are being perfected for the release of 


the Pathex machines in other parts of the 
country in the very near future. At present 
Cone lude i] on page »/ 
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TEACH WITH 


7 THE S. V. E. FILM STEREOPTICON AND i 


ICTUROLS:, 


NON-INFLAMMABLE 
PUVUULULW I ALALOLOLULILU SC ALOL UO. LALOL OLE COOOL OO OULU OCU OL Oe. LOOLAL OEE GLO LU 


The Most Convenient Visual Aid Ever Invented 


DIQSUSDOO0Q.UCUSNS00 DODD TANSDSNSP ESDP SSS 


s AND SAVE 

Rp : 0% of the Cost 
98°% of the Space 
99% of the Weight 


—- 
of old style stereop- * 
ticon material. 


The S. V. E. Film Stereopticon 
Weight 4 1-4 Ibs. 






A PICTUROL weighs only half an ounce, but con- 
tains as many pictures as a whole set of glass stereop- 
ticon slides. and costs about one-tenth As much. 


Special Picturols Made to Your Order. Send for Price List. 
MNTTAH ANNAN MAT AAH ANNAN HMMM NA MANN NTH NN UNT NU MNA MIATA IANO WII WIAA TLIC ILIAC ILI OULU... LoL. oL 


YOUR MONEY GOES TEN TIMES AS FAR WITH PICTUROLS 


MUM ANH M MMT MTA NAHM MART TMN NNR M NAMATH MTU IIL ILIA. eL UCLA. o.oo 


Send for a Catalogue — Many New Subjects Available 


We Also Rent and Sell Motion Picture Schoolfilms 


SOCIETY FOR VISUAL EDUCATION, Inc. 


327 South La Salle Street Chicago, Illinois 
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Self-Operating ) 





The Educational Screen 


{fotion Pictures 


By Freperic J. HAskKIN 


OTION pictures—without an_ oper- 
ator to handle the projection ma- 
chine, to rewind the film, to adjust 

the reel, and to do all the other things hereto- 
Motion 
pictures merely by snapping on the current 
Mo- 


tion pictures in daylight as well as darkness. 


fore required of-an expert attendant. 
from an ordinary electric light socket. 


This means motion pictures in the home, 
in the schoolroom, on the lecture platform, 
in church, in hospitals, in hotel lobbies, in 
railway stations, in shop windows, in offices, 
in salesrooms, on board ships, as they have 
never been known before. 

It means visual education as it was dreamed 
Edison more than 30 


by Thomas A. years 


ago, when he was doing work that made 





marvel, the motion 


will be 


not paramount,” said 


possible that modern 
“The 


largely supplemental 


picture. printed lesson 
Edison. 

And all this is no longer a dream, but is 
a practical reality as the result of the genius 
of a young man from Wisconsin, who has 
perfected a self-operating continuous motion 
picture projector. The Government has set 
the seal of its approval on the invention by 
purchasing machines which are to be used in 
the educational work of the various executive 
departments, such as the Indian Schools of 
the Interior Department and the Bureau of 
Extension of the Department of Agriculture, 
and possibly by the Department of Commerce 


and by the Shipping Board. as educational 





Secretary of the Navy Wilbur and C. Francis Jenkins, the famous inventor, ex- 
amining the Capitol Projector 
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and entertainment features on board ships of 


American lines. Prominent educators are 
planning to introduce the machines into the 
classrooms of public schools and colleges, 
and business men, who are always about three 
jumps ahead of everybody else in utilizing 
new ideas, are already using them in numer- 


ous commercial ways. 


Product of Twelve Years’ Work. 
William C. Raedeker is the inventor, and 
his invention is the product of 12 years of 
However, Mr. Raedeker bids fair 


to have a more enviable experience than has 


hard work. 


been the fate of many inventors, for he is 
only in his 30th year. 

The distinguishing feature of the new pro- 
jector is an ingenious mechanism by which 
the film, as it unwinds to be projected, re- 
winds into the original reel, which is, thus 
Thus, too, the 


film is projected continuously, over and over 


constantly of the same size. 


again, as long as the electric power is turned 
on. Instead of the usual 35 millimeter film, 
the film used is the Eastman safety standard 
16 millimeter film, which, it is claimed, will 
reduce the cost of prints 40 per cent. It is 
also claimed that the method by which the 
film is moved, instead of being stepped for- 
ward frame by frame, prolongs the life of the 
film many times and results in a further 
marked economy. 

Pressing a button starts the projector and 
no further attention is required until it is 
desired to stop it. Should the film come 
apart, due to improper patching, an auto- 
matic mercury switch instantly stops the pro- 


jector. 


Small, Light and Compact. 

The projector is small, light and compact. 
It is enclosed in a box, similar to a traveling 
man’s sample case, ubout 18 inches long, 
slightly less than that in height, and about 5 
inches deep. The moving picture is shown 


within a collapsible shadow box, attached to 
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the side of the case and extending out some 
3 or 4 feet, so that the whole apparatus can 
rest upon an ordinary table or office desk, 
or the shadow box may be removed and the 
picture thrown from an aperture in one end 
of the case upon screen or wall. 

This is the form of projector that it is 
believed solves the problem of the use of 
motion pictures in schools—visual education 

because it eliminates the necessity of an 
expert operator, and because at a range of 
15 feet, or within the confines of the smallest 
classroom, the picture on the screen or wall 
is as large as that secured at a distance of 70 
feet by an ordinary projector. The teacher 
operates the projector readily after the brief- 
est explanation as to how it works, starting 
and stopping it at will, and having the lesson 
repeated as often as desired. The machine 
weighs less than 20 pounds and can _ be 
handled easily and quickly, and the further 
advantage is claimed for it that it is much less 
expensive than the ordinary projector, both 
in initial cost of machine and prints and in 


maintenance and operating expenses. 


Recently Used Here. 

An interesting illustration of the commer- 
cial use of the new projector is found in 
connection with the formal opening in Wash- 
ington of the new Mayflower Hotel, a $14,- 
000,000 hostelry, said to be one of the finest 
in the world. Motion pictures have been 
taken of every feature of the hotel service 
from kitchen to bed-room and of all the 
events of the opening dinner and ball. Out of 
these a reel will be made to be shown in 
cabinet projectors that will be placed in the 
lobbies of other hotels throughout the coun- 
try, on steamships and abroad. 

Other commercial films now being shown 
include every step in the manufacture of a 
watch by an Illinois company, and a grade 
crossing disaster that was staged by the New 


York Central Railroad as an object lesson in 
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Live Forever 


The choice melodies of many generations of music 
lovers are here. The songs that will never die. [he 
melodies that you will like best and your pupils will 


love to sing 


101 Best Songs 


has words and music forevery occasion. Melodies 
of the heart, of patriotism, love of country. Oper 
atic selections, old folk songs, march ind hil 


iren’s songs 


Never before was a bool pa nstaking mpiled 
to sell for low a price It has just the songs you 
want —for only 7c acopy. Over l i 
the best prool if merit | 
| 
| 

reo c eachin lots, f.0.b Mor 

i R ie S: ristown. $ dozen prepaid 
A . P . | | 

Nan 12 at 10c eact PI 


The Progressive Teacher 


Tennessee | 





Morristown 




















the operating of automobiles.—The Washing- 
ton Star. 

Note—Full details of the Capitol Projector 
may be obtained from Sumter Caivert, Presi- 
dent of the Capitol Projector & Film Co., 133 
West Washington St., Chicago, III. 


A New “Movie” Camera for Amateurs 

We have just been let into the secret that 
a wonderful new daylight loading motion 
picture camera of professional quality, auto- 
matic in operation, has just been perfected 
by Mr. H. A. De\ ry and will soon be avail- 
able for the amateur in the home, school, 
church and factory. He says it will settle 
forever the question of film supply, as its 
low price and simple operation will enable 
everybody to make his own motion pictures 
of the same standard size and quality as used 


in the theatres. 
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Campbell Co. Makes New Projector 

\ new suitcase-model projec tor, the Cello, 
is manufactured by the A. S. Campbell 
Company of East Boston, Massachusetts, who 
are makers also of the Graphoscope. Both 
are distributed by the United Cinema 
Company, 120 West 41st Street, New York 
City, and its branch service organization, 

The Cello combines a number of attractive 
features, such as rugged construction, com- 
pact design and simplicity of operation. The 
film threads in a straight line through the 
projector, and the optical system perfected 
in this machine results in a clear and brilliant 
lieht field. \ single switch controls both 
motor and lamp, as well as a_ pilot light 
inside the case to facilitate threading. This 
switch, when turned by a knob on top of the 
case starts the motor; continued turning 
switches on the lamp—first dim and _ than 
to its full capacity. The same knob may 
be turned further, acting as a speed control. 
In case of emergency, one operation cuts off 
the lamp, stops the motor, drops the fire- 
shutter and turns on the pilot light inside the 
case. This electrical control is claimed to 
be an exclusive Cello feature, and one which 
results in greatly simplifying the operation 
of the projec tor by doing away with separate 
confusing switches. 

\ 200-watt, 50-volt lamp is used, cooled 
by a fan attached to the motor shaft. The 
lamp is only 5'5 inches from the objective 
lens, resulting in a clear, evenly-distributed 
uniform light, which will throw a_ picture 
9x12 feet at a distance of 60 feet. 

The machine is available in two models— 
Type X and Type O—the latter having the 
“stop” feature by which a single frame of 
the picture may be held upon the screen as 
ong as desired. 

The Cello is also available, in a_ light- 
weight model—Types A, B, C, and D, made 
either for narrow and standard width film, 
and with or without motor attachment, in 


prices ranging from $65.00 to, $100.00, 
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Physics Lecture Room 
Lane Technical High School 
Chicago 


Lane Technical High School, one of the largest high 
schools in Chicago, has nearly 5000 boys in its reg- 
ular day school, 3500 in the night school and approx- 
imately 1600 pupils in the summer school. This 
large school has a staff of more than 300 teachers. 
The Acme S. V. E. is anindispensable part of Lane’s 
teaching equipment 


Incomplete records show there are 31 large school systems in this country 
which have from 5 to 46 Acme projectors in use. The investigations and 
tests conducted by these larger cities will be of great aid to other school sys- 
tems in the selection of proper motion picture equipment for their schools. 
Use the coupon and get this valuable information. 

ACME MOTION PICTURE PROJECTOR CO. 

1132-1136 West Austin Ave. 
CHICAGO ILLINOIS 


ree: Se ee ee er ee ee) ee ee ee, Se Se eee a eae eee a 
1 Acme Motion Picture Projector Co. 
! 1132 West Austin Ave., Chicago, III. 
! Iam interested in the tests conducted by other school systems and why they selected ' 
! Acme Projectors. Please send complete information. 

i 
i 
\ Name I 
! Address ' 
eo = = ee ee ae asee tanh bnbn 6 an a ae a 
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The Film Councils of America 


(Concluded from page 479) 


HE International Prison Congress, meeting in 
London in August, considered as their third 
question: “What is the best method to preserve 


the community, especially youth, from the corruptive 
influence of pictures and in particular from film 
productions which incite to crime or immorality?” 

A lengthy report was read on the subject, and then 
this resolution, significant and splendid, was passed. 

1. An effective film censorship should be set up 
in every with the primary object of 


country pro- 


tecting the youth. It is necessary to take special 
measures and to inspect cinemas to insure the carry- 
ing out of the decisions of the censorship. 

2. The 


questions of 


censorship should not be confined to 


obscenity but should deal with all 


matters connected with the cinema, calculated to 


injure or deprave the young. 

3. Special exhibitions with special films should 
be provided for young persons. 

4. The State should subsidize organizations for 
the production of films which are of real value for 
public. 


young people and the general 


PRODUCERS 
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5. The question of the film is of international 


import and should be dealt with and regulated by 
international agreement. Each country should do 
all that is possible to prevent the exportation of 


films condemned by its own censorship. 


Among The Producers 


(Concluded from page 506) 

it looks as if the success of this invention 
abroad is about to be duplicated in America, 
While the simplicity of operation and the 
efficient results secured are primarily respon. 
sible for the favorable reception given the 
invention here and abroad, the moderate cost 
has also proved a cogent factor in its success, 
According to the early announcements of the 
Pathex Company, the entire set, including 
motion-picture camera, projector and acces. 
sories, will be procurable at less than one 
hundred dollars retail. 

information write to Pathe 


35 West 45th St... New York 


For further 
Exchange Ine.. 


City. 





That Every Teacher Should Read 


Film Projection 
Micro Projection 
Daylight Projection 


Three Helpful Booklets 


VERY teacher should be familiar with the latest 


improvements in the various types of projection 























apparatus. The three booklets on Film, Micro and 
Daylight Projection contain many helpful sugges- 
tions for the classroom. If you have not received your 
copies, fill in the coupon at the right, today. 


Bausch & Lomb Optical Co. 


629 St. Paul St., Rochester, N. Y. 
Gentlemen: Please send the lowing 
Branch Offices and Display Rooms booklets. Film Proj ion | Micro Projee- 
New York Boston Chicago Name 
London Washington Frankfurt Street 
San Francisco City 








Bausch & Lomb Optical Co 
629 St. Paul St., Rochester, N. Y. 
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THEM AY LITE 


Motion Picture Screen for Daylight Projection 
A New Scientifically Made 


Motion Picture Screen 


The material that goes into the construction of THE MAYLITE 


MOTION 


PICTURE SCREEN 


is translucent and a picture™ 


projected through this screen shows up with remarkable brilliancy ~ 
and definition, faithfully reproducing any color in the picture in 
BRIGHT DAYLIGHT. Perfect brilliancy and reproduction are 
obtained. from any angle of vision by the spectator. Hise ve 
The SCREEN can be furnished in built-in solid wooden frames with fa) 5 


tripods and carrying cases or in collapsible portable frames and roller-” 
mountings. 
prompt attention. 


MAYVILLE 


Your inquiry for literature and prices will receive our 


CHARLES LEO FITZ, Inc. 
- WISCONSIN 
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Do You Read The... . 
Journal of Geography? 


If not, you have a pleasant surprise awaiting you. For, as thousands of geography 
teachers will testify, the Journal of Geography is quite the most interesting and 
helpful Geography teaching magazine published. It is enough to say of the Journal 
that its editors combine scholarliness with practical experience, enthusiasm’and an 
earnest desire to be of service to teachers. Ask any geography teacher or write us 
for a complimentary sample copy. 

Dept. K 


PUBLISHED BY 
2249 Calumet Avenue 


A. J. NYSTROM & CO. Chicago, Illinois 
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_ | Safety Assurance 


Just for your own peace of 


mind look in the margin of edu- 
cational pictures for the black- 


lettered words, «Eastman” 
“Kodak” «Safety” «Film”. 


The identification assures 
you that the audience ts safe be- 


cause you know the film 1s safe. 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY 
ROCHESTER, N.Y. 


























